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ABSTRACT 



LIBERAL JOURNALISM MO AMSRXGAH EDUCATION 

1914*1941 



James M> W&lla&e 



Purpose of th e Study 

Historical research has in recerit year* m.ph& uiz&c the 
close relationship existing betwaea developments in £dircatio& 
and 'chose in the social, political, acono«iG # and intallet&ual 
spheres. Studies such as Lawrence Cremia 1 * The Trans fo rasa- 

WOW mcwmm K* * *> ■ > » « 

tion of i.he School and Rush shelter's Popular Education and 

o »^ » w ^ r . >M 1 1 — ww ii im m A h i — i m wun m— i— < f ni»Pt wt«»ap» 

De n>ocrati. c Thought in Ame rica have demonstrated that change 
in educational thought and practice cannot be effectively 
analyzed without close attention to the broad context in which 
such change#, occur .. 

American periodicals constitute a su&jor element in the 
context within which the school* operate*. They help to create 

' t* 

in the publ.c mind a climate which partially determines the 
fate of educational innovation. Yet with few exception.*, 
historians have neglected to explore the interesting and 
significant area in which formal education and informally 
educative joui^a liam maet and overlap® 



ERiC 



it; ia 550* y*t sonatina tm st;»s% i&mmlmly asd 



VrW 



Xy tha whole history of the relationship between tearless 



ournalissa and education » Much prsli&in&ry research y yw ? i 



tu be d&n* before suss broad syntheses can be carried outi 



>r .:/ 



This stXs'ly is intended to provi&o ana facet of that pro- ••*■ ‘ ‘>-1 

\ 

• • » 

li&inary research. 

y 

The specific purpose of this study ha* b*an to explore, 

* * 

for the ?er5>d from X314 to 1S4X, the relationship between 

j 

two liberal Journals - the Ration and the New Republic - / /' ♦ 

* r IIMT r_i «MM» wwmw e— m rfUwi >»H M > <I>^ *“ 1 . . 

* .v ’ • m 

* i r » * • 

a-id the institutions and personnel of forme! education*. ffcs 

i~- 

study begin?, in the year IS 14 with the opening of World j$er 1 ., 

• •?* v# * 

and the pea?; of the Progressive aowraen ty it ends in M4i v&tite •■ 

* ' i 

Asserica* s awry into World f»ar IX, Liberal journals m£e 

a 

chosen as t.’ie focus of the study with the thought that f §«gjh 
periodicals would be most closely affiliated with the 

' - .. . r -' rji 

gross ive education movement which flourished during that * " 

i 

period© T :a Action and the Republic were selected on 

# 

the author. ty of nusnerous historians who have identified thms ’ 
as the me st influential ape representative spokestsen during > 
this cent-wy for American intellectual literalisiit* 



Methodo;*5gy and Materials 

wru^H'^ir w . ' riww 



St/ 'idar? techniques of historical research haw 
employ-.’! ir. this study, Relevant secondary uourcee in poli^ 
tic&X social, intellectual, educational 7 and 1 oumalie^c 



Hr 



history were consulted in defining the topic, Editorials* 
articles, book reviews, and letters in the liberal journals 
froia 1914-1941 were read and analysed in order to trace 
journal reaction to educational development 8 „ The unpublished 
papers of several of the leading liberal journalists were 
examined. Interviews with several of the editors and writers 
we re conduc ted . 



Conclusions of the Studv 






The period covered by this research has been broker- 
down into three segments? 1914-21/ ■ 1921-30, 1930-41. The 
Tn.ajor conclusion for the, first period was* that there was a 
clear difference in the educational outlook of the Qilecniza 
liberals of the pre-1918 Nation and the Hoosevsltian liberals 
of the New Re p ubl ic- & {After 1918, the Nation / under Oswald 
Garrison Vrilard, moved closer to the position taken by the 
New Repub lic) . The representatives of the older liberalism 
of the pra-1913 Nation were quite ofcfc of sympathy with pro- 
gressive education, and tended to defend traditional curricula 
and methodology- The "new liberals* of the Ne w Re pub lic were 
vigorous proponents of progressive education, particularly 

of the reformist va?ietv« «*-.• 

i? . 

There were also rather clear distinctions between the 



two journals or. the other topics included in this szctlciv. 
the efficiency movement in education. 
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acade»ie fresdes, end 



education as ar*. isgtruae&t of social cita&ge, la all •£«.»£$,> 
the post-191# Nation f following its £hi£t tc s. «.aw* iuqx* 

**“ T M *fW f,*XDiny» 

collectivist libaralisssp sdopfc «d -policies much like those of 
the New Republic* 

*r % ■M Btt'iwiwIhlWL j W T' i. T i >■>*» 



. . . Daring the 1921-1530 p&rled th<s two journals gave v&g$ft&U3 . 
support to the worker 9 education rawamat* Is doing sio they 
hoped to strengthen an alliance workers and intellectuals 

and thus to enhance the power of both groups * The journalists 
also hoped to direct worker* 9 education away front sfeert-t&nsi, 
parochial goals , and to inject, into it txasst of their cvr* re** 
form! st vision* 

The 1920 *s were also tha period when the c&ild-oanterod 
variant of "progressive education wee at its height# Pro® 
ponents of these i >aw# freer,,- and 3B}o;re individual ly-oriented 
schools ctsed the Nation and the K«w S&m&lic £■& gaining 
publicity for their work, h few enthusiasts also- expressed 
through the journals educational ideas, which, were at leant 
superficially anti-intal .toe twiX« However, the editor* thmiv* 
selves never gave explicit support to child-centered education 
or to its anti-intellectual ‘excrescences * Their sympathies 
were sti21 dearly v-ith tha reformist; esg&ftsis in progressive 
education,, and their hopes for refold still depended on in- 
creasing the rationality of the public through various types * 



of edttcetion» 



During the 19 30 * 3 the Nation and tha Naw Republic effect* 
xvsly analysed the Impact of the Depression on education. 

They supported the educational efforts of such agencies m 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National youth hdmini*- 
fcrstion, hut objected to the ol smntB. of ratUtarism snd re- 
stricted intellectual inquiry which they caw is these progsraa** 
The journals supported the efforts of educators and student* 
vO advance tliexr own interests through the &&eric&n Federii- 
tion of Teachers and various militant youth organisations. 
During the middle and late 1930‘s the weeklies supported a 
united front with the Communists in these organizations* hut 
they abandoned this position following tha 1939 Nazi-Soviet 
Pact. Throughout this decade the Nation and the New Heoublic 

iii.-iLuu.il a ,ii_ rnmmJk mumrr imm ii mMm* 

gave more attention to the political activities of educators 

and students than to the internal, curricular cjuestionn of 
education . 

There are certain general conclusions which derive frog 
an overall view of the entire period covered by the atudv. 

*" *fr 

Fxrst f it. appears that the journals served as a common meeting 
ground for political liberals and for progressive educators , 
Through the pages of the Natio n and the Ne w .Re public $duca~ 
tors sought to build support; for their efforts among an 
influential group of liberal intellectuals* The journals 
also helped provide educators with a realistic analysis of 

the social and political content within which their v/ork 
was undertaken. 



Secondly, this study reinforces the view of Rush Wtelter 
and others that education constitutes a fundamental part of 



the political philosophy of thoughtful Americans* The re- 

— * 

search also suggests that the liberals represented in this 
study fluctuated less- in their educational views than in 
their political and social programs = Th* liberal consensu 
on education would secsa to be saore firstly grounded than that 
in snoat other areas of thought* 

Thirdly, the study provides considerable evidence that 

a 

the educational material 1st the journal© had an impact at 
least on the thinking of certain articulate liberals* Several 
case studies are given in which .it is clear that individuals 
read end actively responded to educational statements carried 
by the journals. 



Significance of the Study 

One may specify two areas of. possible significance (for 
this research; historical and contemporary* This study msy 
enable historians to see selected developments in American 
education, journalism, and liberalism from a somewhat new 
perspective. It may encourage further study of the reciprocal 
relationships between educational institutions and other 

« 

forces S,n society. 

For educators, this research provides a case study on 

« • 

both the values end the dangers of alliances with particular 



Vi t 



*° c la ' and poIi£ical groups. It Slay also allow educators to 
=s«f.s t he- historical justification for a policy of recepti- 
v.;% to social and educational criticism. Finally, it may 
hcip journalists to see the importance to education and 

educators of the commentary and analysis which they are ia 
3. position to pro vi de . 
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Chaptei ’ 0 " e * Ja »CE*li4» an* JWa^tiOF, 
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Eft U * f6 ^ 1914 ' Beams - *«* * to ^ ■ ! 9 ‘ 

es o«s of Africa*® w-w , teto ta »* 

hieh ar-fjoel in 81 « * ^ 1 “** lto#t * Bto ' vieit*3 the 

^ta, ex ‘ ' SW *** -** he had 

-rrrjzrr *" 1 —' — 

iy "atched the teache!r ** ^ ClM * xa «« attentive- 

— — -- - * 
w» t „. „„ „ _ ., ’ “ ** '"»«r iww „ 

, . . -**»»*. In his report on the visit S3 k - 

Visaed in the firar „ ,w ' P*®” 

many oS , ha . " ^ “* he notea that 

-Jinl lx h ‘ e ^ ^ <UM pro» 

seeding. which seemed to hava , 

present or future need ** * Vane * to aR y ° f their 

future needs. But^ ^thwugh mip , #f ^ 

the pupils had develooea -th n » a 

>» to ua u. Mu . , ““*"**->*“ «M« 

i» „„ 

— Ijl - W " M »**» «» ttrtr „ . 
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C/f* ’• 



put iir.q the hey:-; out of. its agony. w ' 

Sour ne tried to see what parallel this strange activity 

Cor inactivity? might have ir» adult lifec Xt was clearly 

unrelated to anything in the world of productive work - to 



processes in business, industry, or that profession© . Th£ 

closest analogue he ccniid think of wen the parliamentary 

/ 

procedure followed in a legislative body i no one spoke unless 
called on? the chairman- teacher recognized those who might 
wish to speak f passivity . reigned * St was barely possible 
that the procedures in this class might find a counterpart 
in the future activities of nosb& prospective legislator aa long 
the students. But this was exceedingly unlikely, and certain- 
ly did not justify the waste of time indulged in here. 

Bourne was bothered also by the psychological assumption© 
on which the class seemed to he based. The students ware 



expected to think without talking, as though these vara two 

»■■ t mm X mium m ■ ym . ni tm »WWW »■ > ** m ~ ‘ .■■■-. «— n « gH »0>» M tmamm tJW WMWWW W>a » » » <T MI» W<WC^ «IW*ge<ilia a > e 1 * wy 

This, find Uie quotations isssaediately following, are 
*Xr» a Schoolroom, w New Republic , X Cll/7/14 ) , 23~4* Thie 
article was reprinted Tn The" ffe w Republ ic Book , edited by the 
editors of the New Repub irc ^^aw Vork : Republic Publishing Co . , 
.1915} , and in Raidoloh Bourne, Education and Living {New York t 

The Century Co., 1917), -* 

Since i&rge numbers of articles will be cited from both 
journals, it has seemed wise to substitute in the footnotes 
arable for roman numerals in giving volume n umbers? also to 
use the above abbreviated form for dates, In the interests of 
consistency, arable numerals will be used for volume numbers 
of other journals and magazines cited as well. The journals 
are not consistent in including "The' 1 in tbair titles, We 
have adopted Pcrcey*s practice of referring to "the New Republic 
andf "the Nation, " except where quoting those who han3XeH£H%'~ *“* 
matter otF mrrflae. 



2 



completely separable processes « The clcasroom atieoephere 

v/as cor.etsr&ining. ync?tim.ulafc.ljrjg r passive. Learning v#.s r-nfc 
seer, an a procex* In which sfcsids^fc 3 ’tfouid actively mix their 
minds to solv* problems. 



?50Um« VISS ©OASCiOOS ROt OAly €>£ fck$ pS.VfciCV’leiT ClseSSSSO© 

situation, but also of the eitiamel economic pressures and i»~ 

fiuences upon the school: *Ueif I know all about the Xogic oi 

the classroom, tna economies of time, money* &&d ‘management 

that have to be met. . * . sSand~edticstad children have hod to 

go the way of hand-made buttons. s But ir* an early critique of 

the *eult of efficiency* in education? Bourne declared that 

* 

there was a fundamental difference between the masses of 
machinery brought together in a modem factory and the masse* 



of children in school ,* 



The difference is that, unlike cotton looms, 
'massed children make a social group, and tha<: 
the mind &s*d personality can oniy b© developed 
by the freely in ter- stimulating play of ndnSx 
in a group. 



Bourne concluded his report to Refc* Republic readers with 
what might foe termed criticise by definition? "Cal! this thing 
that goes on in the modern schoolroom schooling* if you like* 
Only -don * t ■ call "it - education;* 1 - 

Mtl> " *^* * u * ll »*' mwm i mm u m m i,i ■ w%<ww mi > '■ tut r4a ww i»>i «wc«*wn- •av0u* ^j mmK 99*mim***9 m *T> * ht-» *< iuflcfrjwi^ivw*^fyii» » 

^Bourne had studied under John Dewey at Columbia Uni vero £>;*/* 
and shared Dewey’s antipathy to dasliasnR '** a von thoae a noli *$ 
thinking and talking. Cf. Filler, p. U7* 



*The phrase is fro?n fcha title of Raymond Callahan*# b®&:z f 
The Cult of Efficiency (Ch icatfot University ©f Chicago ^rsaa» 
T 5 Wl?IrsFpumel?i^'in 1962 } . 
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Thus th® first issue of the Kgy RepisbAis were id«nti~ 
i*x-2Q sow# of th« educational issues with which li.b«r«l jour- 
nalism would be concerned during the next thrse decade #? 5 
c*ie aiws &nd functions of ©dues? t ion * the psychological assusp** 
t*.on& underlying the educative process, the role of tho tsaefesr* 
the place of efficiency in the schools, and the reciprocal 
inspect of school -■society upon one smother* 



Th ® g^?*j^blx£ and the Nation are journals of cmU dr 
culation, addressed primarily to literal intellectuals , Bstfs 
** av ® had considerable influence on toerican thought and poll* 
tica f end both have given extended and thoughtful attention to 
educational concerns • ** Nut ao intensive analysis has bean $s6$ 
relationship between these journals and American educa- 
tj.oti* 'thin study will explore that relationship for the period 
between 1914 and 1941. 

Historian* like Charles roresy, D. Joy Hisses, Aim Sximu, 
»nd Michael Scsszin have studied the intailec&ml md poU&toul 
.J&lSA-Qf. the. liberal-- journals r but -h&vm-vivm -only slight 



T, 



IVC*»T% 4 W 1 JN< 4 H 



;imww«c 



— — .111 I I in«PM|MHM»rmnpiVfHKIt 

A working d$«jiition of th» fcffoWUl«aoa>8 t«m ‘'litNsrai*' 
will be provided below. See p, 5 ft’. 

g 

Evidence eoKcernin? the inilwnee eg thnee jorniei* wiU 
b© provided below. 



o 



Lev/ran 



•retention to their relationships with education , 9 
Cremln hag ust?.<a tru? liberal journals source®? end «$&* * 
placed the progressive education ^over-ent in lie political 
and social context* but has not explored the divergent adtsces** 

t tonal expressions o£ tiis “old* and \t .hor&Xisiss described 

#•, 

bv Percev. 

— r 

Sash waiter h&s perhaps corns closest to dealing directly 
with the nia fc&ri&X with which this study is concerned* Sle has 
analyzed the relationship of education to African politics!, 
thought, and has considered the contributions which Herbert 
Croly and Walter LlppRann * two of the founders of the 
Raoubl ic have made to the dialogue ok this stibieet* But 
he has depended almost exclusively upon thsir books as sources «? 
and has made but slight use of their siore influential and 
extensive journalistic efforts* Hs has also explored the 



‘Charles Porcey# The Crossroads of Li bet Alima {New York* 
Oxford University Press, TfiTSITT B„ JoylHSSgT ^ dswald G arri son 
Vi Hardy Liber al of the 1520" s (Syracuse s Syracuse University 
Press f iSTOJT - XXaiT P* ‘Grimes , The Political Liberalise of the 
Wew York Nation {Chapel Kill* 'fEIve^TTc TI^Flfi^lIiS^as 
Micnasl ^rasrin, Oswald Garrigcxi Villardt Pacifist at 

*Blocmxngto«: Indiana uin&vereity Press, T 965# • see also 
Richard H« Gentry* “Liberalism end the £ew Republics 1914-1960* 
(Urbanat Ph* o* Thesis, University of Illinois, *960 ~ 
film) . 



Lawrence Crania , The Wrana foraaticn of School tlSew 
Ycirx; Alfred a- K^opf? 13 SI To .For Porcay^* olacussibn of «he 
old and nev liberalise, ^es The Crossroads of Libftralisis# 

PP» 2 ti- 4 ^ pasaiffl. 

4 i » w rwmw w » w» 

tj 

Rush Maltar, Popular Education m& Dajsocratic Thought 
in America {New yorfH^C^BftEiri^ to r 

cites two of Croly’s books «nd nine' of Llppaann’s* The only 
article by either man which he refers to is? one which Croly 
wrote for the Independent* Cf* Walter, *»♦ 2 Csf*- 2 ? 6 | 379 - 60 , 
and 427 , 



» 




ideology (with its educational eo*pono»t$ wsll into tho 

10 

twentieth century* 





other studies in educational history - notably those by 
Charles Foster# Claud® 8ovass f H. S* liandifer* and i&yls 

11 

aortner - haw drawn extensively on journalistic sources* 



Some of these have utilised the Hat io n and the Hew Sem&lic 

«*— i K l ilin I «» MM 

for certain periods, but none has studied in detail the* z&lar 
tionshlp of liberal journalism and edoc ration* For the most 
part these studies have focused rather narrowly on strictly 
educational davsi opmants* and haw given inadequate attention * 



to the social, ideological, and political context in which 
th^ee occurred* 



on liberal journalism, and utilising some of the insights of 
books such as Force? ’«* may add useful information and 



the A merican Pretss (Cambridge t 'Harvard ttfilve.imity' T^ress, % 

vlaafle Bowman, ‘ ff he College Professor in America, 1890*1918 
(Philadelphia, If 3ft) r sister Hary ft* 85K3S far, Amcricy^Tay 
Opinion of the Progressive School (Hashing toft, STC7T" SiQmTis 

eortnar, *h Study of Published 
hay Opinion on Educational Programs and Problems * tPhilsdeiphiitt 
Itopufeliekod Kd»D« dissertation* temple University* 1$ W « . ■ 




Welter, pp 194-5; 193} <03; 368-9. 

^Charles *. roster. Editorial T restwent of Idvtcstlon In 

r - -- ea — — - — — i 1 1 ■ ■ i — — - - — - -- — — m 
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interpretation t© the educational history of this jwriosL One 
look upon thi* as an investigation into tho relationships 
between two educative agencies* broadly conceived* On the one 
hand thsre is the institution of formal education at all levels 2 
on the othsr, the informally edue&tive foros of the liberal 

4 

journals. Such journals , unlike the popular *asn periodical® , 
hove throughout their history aimed more at enlightenment than 
at entertainment* Although they have devoted themselves 
primarily to political concerns f they have also sought to in~ 
form their readers ufcout developments in literature, art, music* 
drama, and other areas of cultural end social life, including 
education. 

Cbviously the nation ©Ed the Ha v? Eqpublic are not the 

only periodicals which could be utilised in a study of educa** 

tion and liberal journalism. One may justify primary depend** 

* 

enee upon them here ok three counts s 

l) They have been the most influential of the liberal 
journals in the twentieth century. 

2} They have had more consistent publishing histories 
than other such journals. 

3) They have - with occasional falls fro* grace - sopse® 
sented the bread consensu) of American intellectual liberalism* 
One can hardly supply evidence for these three claim© 
out first offering a definition and history of the term 
"liberalism.* This is, of course, an emotlc*ally«cftftrge& 
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ro*« ef the Hat ion. 
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Wilson found himolf adopting and enacting emeh of the centralist 
program cf the loser* He found it n&casssry * as Herbert Cucly 
had proposed - to use ilart'tltont&n means for hie Jeffereo niisis 



ends 
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in th«? «l«ot.%oe* of ifl£* fcha ^Liberal journalists with 
wheat we arr? concerned agreed on one thing * both the editors 
of the Nation and the aen who were soon to foimd tha 
p-j ollc rejected anv thought ©f supporting the con-eeirvati'/s 
Republics 1$ under Taft* The Nation, edited by the classicist, 
Paul Elms-/: Pfcr*, r/jpportad Wilson as the most ©ssssiisfcsmfc r*ep2S j 
sentativ* of nine! sen th-eeatusy ^ef&ssosiasi libaraliaai* Th# 
HS3LMS&H£. * including Herbert Czoly, Walter .Up^ans, 
Walter Weyi, and W.:iiard Straight {the journal' *« financial 

• i 

"angel"), basked Staossvelt and hie Progresssiv® Party, 5,7 



T£ 



Arthur M» Schl&singer* Jr. describes th& proceed ojf 
"Nationalizing the Kav Freedom" in chapter 5 ?b e rsrjsis 
of the -01d_g rdeg, 191 1^1933 (Bostons Houghton pattT££r7tt7) , 
Herbert CrolfT wwTIoiaioeathe New Ffe public in lsii, pro- 
posed "»ax«Utonian neaas for JaHSSHSlan^ihd# * in Ms in- 
fluential b.iokf Tue Premi se o f Americ an Life, published in 
1909. (New Yorks”" C&TrXborn ^dks7^^i3T£ior 5 ) „ Pushing 
S trout, in his introduction to this edition, notes that 
Roosevelt antiaipatec '"roly in this position • Cf. »n vi> 

When Wilson left office in 1911, the editors of the 
SSSiS £ declare! that be had given ths* country a form of 
"modified Coo»ivelti/«. : Nation, 102 f 3/2/21) , 328. 

17 

Grimes, pp. I.T-St r-:rc6y, ch. 4, SoJ. Cohen x»Ux* to 
Straight as "that psrturbea soul in s.eaeeh of a cause . . „ B 

cf. Prg2^S|^;g^;j»^SS. 3&t »g W«w.'/or5ss •!« iah-ara 

Colisge7 >xa # ^1E553 !^h\ gjrid hi# 

activ* ia the tabUc K-Jaca;io. feiew *g H«v y or Jt Citv> 

(Cohen, p« 83, 34 > 245,- » 

For a fairly implicit daf i «^i5!l235 .?f th» diffasosiosK • 
tween Croly and t-ie Nation in V10, zm tf, w # baaiola’ raviov 
of Croly *n Tha F cmj.ie oF y raaric.<n Lif n Wationr 90 llf '/'M 



**»f.y* 



Ihva -ors a picfearii otr fchss d i * 3 1 i r*c t Ion 

Ih^? old and n&v lih&z&X issue which is alasst. tc^s rtoAt? tlio 
j/ineteans# o*r*fcti£y fc^ie ^o$£a?&!3ss&g££ irsdi^ri^jjal* 

iSif! VS* B&K»iXt©J!.i&2>s ?hV&i©n£s£j.3l?|e KAl&OJft ‘♦TSa 4 V £ 67^1 «* 

- * »«urnaiito - the Kati.cn ^ e fes *^£<r&R» fe* Rasoblie* Bt3&* 
Vm€.\*t thaf tmy Ow’S sr - * ; v 1- '.? t i\l :i £/ £hi> aitaaaic.:;* c.i*^£«- }gV;-ej.r 

jSt^'C <-«. -XtelT' *?«-.£ • ii. sFUf“ (SKivt > vh'^lS’i.I 



asov-sjftente r 

Th^ j&tt2s&3L& tbasta&li&a *i&?« tAssaal - 

protelen cons idarabiy. Tha lv*w Ropc&Uo, d.urir*s tn$ period 
farom pr«f €-r>r&d to s«iX i'zmXf i 

when the editors feefsn to zhli t to th$ support of ftilaoa, fcfcsf 
took hi* ** liberal’* tcc usto ttosmivBSf ss» dx^p&a w p29#?*SB&?©? 
as parbapa anesEinisceat o£ thfciU’ %XXT3ntei.<8& aii*c %X$nm ■%■& 
Roossv&lt** Th« gs|ign y asasswhilfcj. is&dte *&» adisojrafcte 

.7 -‘^v 

Harold Fulias {whs* 3*£ff»ad*d 8 $ 2 « in a&ao^ed &iq$§t&W; 

* . 

both Eilsois ana fcha How Pr*sdo*a pallets* wfcic?h Vi&ssoa $?*$ 
raali # tiazdly ho tying and ir* »t*ae idmtdoaing* '- " .- 

in aariy 1918 ? howawsr, P^lltu^ taaiga^d, aaaS Oswald 
Garrison Villard took tho active di rocstioa ^of Ration* 

vi 3 lard ab^do.^«5 the iadividualiatic lai*«fcs«£sir\& poiioi** 
of hie predaccaacr and soon isado tho jousrsal into « ^i.c.€^w 
advocate of the a#sf UbearaHsa. Xt fe «wid«oit r then, tiiat . . 

' *>xxr>»j*y»» *» 1 voo VS * W > i wrinca wy4t.v:vr#< «iy, ■nKtAK- -^kc: < 0* 



* w»w,« |> w> >«l I yr gp . rf-e 

l 3 Fo?ze*y, p . 255. 

19 ? 

Quadran^X^ 

See also Oowaid G a Villard» Pi^htisg 3f«ar» y©rh; 

H«rcourt Braca f 1939), dh. ™ 
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as Forcey has? pointed cut, a shift of opinion did take pl^ce 
at the "stubs roade of liberalism* in the Progressive era. 
Exponents of Jeffersonian liberalism like Wilson found it 
necessary to use the positive state to achieve their ends* 
And in journalism, the Nation took an anslocouh turn to the 
left and fcimd itself occupying a position much like that of 
fchs New Republic, 

IX 



This historical exploration of liberalism and its tvo 
chief branches in the Progressive period permits a more 
systematic consideration of the three claims made above* that 
the Nation and the Key Republic have been the soefc influential 
liberal journals since 1S14# that they have had the most co in- 
sistent publishing histories of any such periodicals# and that 
they have generally represented the broad consensus of American 
liberalism in this periods 

In considering the influence of these journals, one must 
also justify the pairing of them in such an investigation. 
Students of journalism generally agree that the Nation and the 
New Republic should be considered jeinfciv. Beulah Anidcp. wxQt& 
in 1940 that 

Most of us think and speak of them together - 
the Nat ion and the New Republic,, Even to those 
who I motf them only 5y r;» f ~nr~»i&$ais natural to 
bracket the two weeklies# vehicles of liberal 
opinion, conunentstOFs on the current scene. 




r 
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Hiss fir.xdon noted that the two journals had s certain " together- 
ness" very early? and that after World I th&y had seen 
"among the first to voice the disillusionment end outrage of 

2*i 

forward- locking Americans* * ~ Torcey has written that at th« 

time of the founding of the Mew Republic f the Nation was its 

"closest domestic model * " James Wood refers to the New R epublic 

as the "companion liberal isagasim*" of the Nation , Preston 

Slossoxt has recorded that the two journal* joined forces to 

21 

oppose the Versailles treaty « 

Clearly » there is considerable justification for joint 
consideration of the two magazines . But what of their in- 
fluence? It is- of course# extremely difficult to measure 
the impact cf any periodical upon the public mind* But his- 
torians,. journalists? and other* have testified that? in spite 
of their relatively small circulations, these tero magazines 



have been a&vmcf the most influential molds rs of American liberal 
thought, Mcrlson and Ccmmager have written tfc&t upon its fetfsiC** 
ing, the New Republic "assumed at once a commanding position in 
directing the political, social, and economic thought of the 



Z0 B«ulah Amidon# "The Nation and the New Repu blic ,* Surve y 
Graphic, 29 (January, 1940)7 *27 26* This article" was wpI^ZSii * 
XiTlEonor of the fiftieth anniversary of the Nation and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the New Republic** 

^ -* w yviWi*.i#wM w w***^++ 

^Forcey* 174? Jams* 1?> Kcod? M&q ezines in the United 
States {New york: Ronald Press f iSt*C - first edition, <• 

mn^T; Preston Slcssorj, The Gr«ar Crusade and after (New York? 
Macmillan, 19305? p., 289, ffiuwuar pairings ofT.Ke two may be 
found iii Cremin? p. 232? Th-ao cores Peterson, Magasines in the 
twentieth Centum (Urbane: University of Xlxlnois Press 1 x9»ul ? 
r-T 35 4; ar^Treof? ri ck J. Hoffman# The Twenties (New 7orfex 
Viking? 19S5} # p* 33?« 



country along liberal channels* * Sidney K&pl&n has described 



liberal thinker of his day,* And Charles Forcey has recorded 
one cause of this influence - that the Key Rep ublic developed 



The Nation » under Fuller*a editorship U914-19.13) was 
clearly not the journalistic force which it had been during 
the post-civil War period under Godkin* It had continued to 
represent the old bourgeois liberalism which Croly now called 



other opinion-makers of the day. And after Villsrd took over 
direction of the magazine in 1918 r its circulation and infiu- 



At the end of the 1930*c ? Thurman Arnold wrote? *X have 



tell what r«iy liberal colleagues are going to say torso r row by 
reading articles in these two publications today «" He added 
that "in this country periodical literature has bear, note 
important than books and there have been more new notions put 

Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Ccmmagar, The Growth of 
the American Republic , Vol • II {New York: Ox f o rd TyKYvexrs I Ey ir 
?rass, 1949- third revised edition), p. 294; Sidney Kaplan, 
"Social Engineers as Saviors, * Journal of the History of 







read the New Republic and the Nation consistently 
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Foreey, p* 292; Humes, p» 12* 



across by these two publications than by &nv other two in tht- 

5; 

history of American letters c*~" Arnold's usords apply %-ith 
equal force to the entire period incited in this study. That 
these journals h&<?§ been influential, there can be little doubt* 
But what ms the nature of that influence? Xt £$ unlikely that 
such journal 3 converted ir.sny frcsn conservatism to libera l ism* 
few would read them unless they already had liberal leanings. 

An analogy to John Dewey may help to explain the situation* 

J. Allen Smith once wrote, w tte vrsre all Dewey ites before 
read Dewey. ** And Henry May has observed that *Deway was im- 
mensely influential on people who basically agreed with 
A similar pattern prevailed in the case of subscribers to 
these journals s because of their liberal interests they re id 
the Nation and the New Republic « doubt- t hm enjovsd tht 

* ‘1 T 1 ■ * —- r ^ 1 1 l4l * •* 

confirmation and reinforcement of their id.eao which they £o*«id 
there. But it ie rore than likely that the magazines al&o 
extended, guided, end shaped those ideas* Hen of liberal 
persuasion read thf journals as a means of exploring sow® of 
the implications of thsir general philosophies. The magazines 
helped them to transform their liberal attitudes into specific 
positions on various issues. Had the journals served a® nothing 
more than a mirror for the ideas of their they might 

not have survived and perhaps would not have deserved to- 






> ■ 1 wwr n iii — . .jwo^»n mternw. *»;i.Duw 



4T*V'> 



Quoted in Malcolm Cowley and Bernard Smith, editors, Slooks 

that Changed our Minds i New York.- Dc^ubleday^ 1539/,. do, 8-9/ ~ 

A. iso cited j.n Grimes, vi, footnote. 
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?orc ay, p, 21j May, p* 149.» 



The second reason given for dependence on th* Nation and 



the New Repub lic in this study is that these t*?o weeklies have 
fiore consistent publishing histories than similar magazines. 



The Nation has now appeared each week for over one hundred 

t 'll lit rw ir — r M ” 

years, and the New Republic for over fifty. Bat during the 
half-century since 1914 a number of other left-of-center 



periodicals have come and q one. The Progressive magazine is 

^ (1 j r j- Kxr ua — aw»t * 

one of the few of similar antiquity. It was published from 
1909 to 1929 as La Fo llette * a M ag azin e and latasr revived u nder 



its present name. Unlike the Nation and the New * ^public ., how- 
ever, it is a. monthly. It has never achieved either the circu- 
lation or influence cf the other two journals. 

Another leftist magazine, the M asses, hac had occasional 
periods of importance during its tortuously compile '.ted history* 
It first appeared in I $11 as a vigorous opponent of pacific m 
and sociaiiara. It expired in 1917, was revived as Liberate? 
in 1916, and was taken over by the Coraur-ist Party in 1924* 

It underwent a second rebirth in 1926 &c. the Nsw Na&?es and a 

IMW MTV 

2‘? 

third in 1948 as Masses *nd Mainstre am* 

During part of the period under study here, tbs Seven 



Arts had a considerable impact on the more estheti rally* 
oriented young radicals. Although it was published only during 
1916 and 2917. its editors - including Randolph Bourne and V&u 
Wyck Brooka - made it a powerful voita anung i»telXf*et;xaXa* 



TT 



4arer,jxt i i rmwMiw»m i m W *^»W*U* 



■55. 363-71 > May, p. '17 



Petemon, »p. 
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During this period the r?ial also carried articles by Bourse? 

* <*«» ■/* ■»<** |, 

2 S 

Thors tain Yehlen, and other advanced thinkers* 

Ot.hr r leftist journals have also appeared during the past 

half-century* The Ne w Lead er? tabloid founded in 1924, v&8 

for some years a spokesman for democratic Socialism* It becamo 

a mag a r. ins Xn 1950 * and is today a tough -minded exponent of a&ti c 

Communist radicalism* Although it. resembles the Nation asd the 

New Republi c in f format and general philosophy, it has not at- 

29 

tained the influence of tho older journals, 

Amidst all the journalistic confusion described a>*?ove- 
the Nation and the New Republic have continued on the!.’ rela~ 
tivsiy consistent courses, undergoing normal change* i? thel^r 
ownership and staffs, making occasional shifts in ecLLt)3tri&l 
policy, but maintaining throughout a degree of continuity not 
evident in the history of other liberal jcum&la * * 

The third claim made for the&© journal a ie th$~ t’Jwy bAvs 
represented,, for the most part* the .broad censsnsut; of A&txiG&to 
Intel} ectual liberalism. Although they have change! their 
positions afc various times - from isolationism to is temational** 
ism, from pacifism to interventionism, from sympathy with Com- 
munism to moderate antl~Cofluaunisr>t - they have not sts&yed fr^a 






"May, pp« 322-8? X03, 2S*7 f 322* Forcey, p. 283* 
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Peterson# p. 376 



The Nation and the New Ra pu b lie are the only liberal 
journals whlclTTsave coiisisteHtly^aaft ‘listed in the Ke«.3ere 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

f m**mcM Mm * m***m *4* < i m i *Kf V»»n w w y)» % w n iot w U i mfr 
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the rather wide boundaries or the liberal ? esetvdition . Th-nr 
general stands might be described as noo--dccnrii\i:.lre pragsa-itie 
liberalism. & y.CM « pc&xt . ion cxiiv:;e , £i arci other br«o.:>c}«? 

of ideological radicalism f*s represented by ths frey Haws es , it 
excludes the non™ reformist iconoclasm of the early American 
Mer cury variety, And it obviously excludes the s t«?nd~p&tti s® 
of popular news magazines such as Time arui Newsv/etsk .. 

Tbs very survival ci: the fl ew Repu blic and the Nation 
an extended period may be taken as evidence that they have 
r.anaqed to express (and probably to mold? some ot the undetly**- 
ing beliefs of American liberalism. They have avoided be com j ?g 
irrevocably committed to particular liberal programs or leaders* 
although the New Republic has had close calls with Roosevelt; * 

* « rT r~ in < m« i mk '■ « w 



Wilson, ar:«d Henry Wallace, 
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Gentry r - in his 


study 


of 


the 


New F.epu 


word " * liberal * ie 


fairly 


we 3. 


.i cm 


cier stood 


person who in $ome 


W fi '/ V ^L- * 


3 he 5 


tCr 


use the*] 



merit to aid or guar a rite*" the welfare of the public 7 while holding 
to the older concern for the civil rights' of the individual 
He may accept this as a working definition of the new liberal- 
ism represented since 1**14 by the New Republic and sines 1913 






bv the Nation, This is a narrow enough definition to exclude 

^'Cf, Forcey, passim * for the New Re pvJ&loc * n relationships* 
with Roosevelt, CfTali'o :, The First Forty Years f * New Republic, 
x:n {November, 1*94? Fortieth Jtoaivevearv’ x»«u*} „ xOT ~ 
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Gentry., p. vi 
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conservatism and doctrinaire radicalifitt. ^ - F@t -road enaeg!; 
o leave rson* for tbs conuinuai argi&T^iits ai'hich t£*s 



t; 



siTioy carrying on ^j^tong fcbemasXvss » '*hx$ iib€:ii& lists ov^nipis^s 

in short* what Li ppat&nn hstt : C&1.1&& %h& s&ddis ground 11 bo tween 



Manchester and Marx* 
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Thie study encoiap&ases nearly three decides, from 1^x4 

i 

through 3.941 *** a. lone? enough perioc* or tittle *.n vuich to t*s*..*G 
i 

various changes in the relationships between liberal journalism 
®d American sd'ac&vion* The* starting o&tfe wa& set at 
primarily because in that year the oe ^ an 

•;Xon . It is convenient also Ah that rf^tc-i-X 

Fuller took over the direction of the Ration zxox. Pau^. 

Kore.^ In the world beyond jb£?r.iU>i«ra, 19X4 saw in America th $ , 
high, water mark of the Progress! ve novcMSVt* and# xn feur&pa? th^ 
outbreak of World War X * With America's entry in*© Wor*a **• 
and the start of Franklin Roosevelt *« third administration, xSU 

JL n_i ■jij- Tin ;y<<iiMiirvwWH»i- ‘-.^Atiuifi 

r , r , , , , r ,.,r .n .-.j Ji.u-1 ml ■- 1 — 

^u a -!tor Lippmann, The Public: Philosophy (New STerk: New 
American Library* 1956} r p, ‘FI. on tHifTn ce ^ x w u~ v a ... £>- 
of liberalise., see also Arthur Main's sseay In ttigrtam, gec?^ 
a tra ct ion , p * 164. 

34 Th« New Renub Uc has been used .from Voluwe X U314) 
throuch VolumTT^y^riWi) j the Nation from Volume uvjA* 
through Voivune 153 {1941} « 13x4 is a standard his v.osxc&~ 

breaking point , For example, Samuel Bays* book 3^? Ke2E$£|^ 
to Industrialism (Chicago: University Caxcago xP?S' 

v?I"Oi Die ""ye 1SX4? Slosson i rikeb that j/’ea.t c-a£v ,.t.^ 

noi^t for The Great Crusade end Aftero 
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provides an appropriate end point for tho st adv* That 
v?as a momentous or*e for all taeriiiafts* not. least. f;cr t.h& 
educators and journalists with whom w@ shsil be concerned. 

The subject matter dealt *it h in this study varies, 
naturally, from d-scade to decade as trends vifcV-ia America 

y arid odus&tiAori i re ct^p. ci the 5t.‘v3*it.,>. , ,Tv 

°- : the Nation and t he Hey Republic «. During the 1914-1921 period 
the journals were particularly concerned with the efficiency 
movement in education, with academic freedom* and with the 
role of the schools in social reform# During the nineteen- 
twenties the editors and writers for tho two weeklies g^va 
P^^r^ictilsr attention tc she workers 9 education movement* to 
child-centered progressive schools and tbs an ti«*i s* teller fcy-al 
strain within some of these schools , and to the defense of 
education against attacks from super-patriots, religious 
sectarians, and business interests « Then, during tho ?.int tsw* 1 
thirties , the H at ion and the Hew P ep u p 1 i. c analyzed effects, 
of the depression or* education, the federal response to tbs 
needs of youth (particularly as exprvs&zd in the Vi Cm- 
Nervation Corps and the National Youth A^inistratien) , the 
giovth of teacher unions, and the new leftist stud^^i. ^ove?r^r/t « 

In considering the various topics outlined abcv&, w® whcll 
try to determine both exements of continuity and of change in 
the educational interests of the journal,, We shall also point 
out aa we proceed some of the ways in which journal psrsonsseX 
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actively involved theiuselvss in various educational &ct ivitie* 
•itd ventures o Fi&aXXy, we shall analyse the gen era! relation 
ships between Xiberr.j. jo^iinsls educations! davs*2opia<sats„ 
with particular attention to the role cashed b\? tha Nation 
and the New Repobllc a* critics of taerie&n Education. 
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ne seven -Jivtrsi rroi?« IS. 1 4 t.c 1 9 l X we rs ev»:ntfi.»i C;i&3 for 
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Ju‘-'r the a r*w* in IS 14# tftei* ‘“.ope 5 for 



ore-cross crest*, i- ^ flu r*» o£ refcrralr.it 3 -sgis'i ^r.lor- . fcnev &A»Q 



/t v *■ *' j r- m t r v />A* 

O V4*^ v iv ji .v y c* » > i a # * s ^ 

> 

I 



** */’>'. - . fT* 

. . i ul*i. v 



p f- -A- \ 

~i V '^.4 4 »«i 



for: : >et) ce tfastaul vlth tr*e o c.tb re :• * i?t war. 



o t 



I* ' V* *-. f 



after, a vsr oestX’UC 



j: j. ve x. n a . . i* vo. is me 









tfte fetseu 



h v: r o T i 1 s o p *; e a 



r-?c- • $cc : a i -.: re- rc.frr -. :■•; r.anc*:' ottsp. . 



* a ;. «• £* *» w . : > ^ o f- 

O * / C' /. «#• y V* 



! ;*:i : : ectuft* 



War rex's H & r t i n g . 

,y. : j. do ; r thes-.t* rival. ov-euts, the v • r J o’ of e.-:uc6~.*i'-. went 
o.*« abou > i r,<; tj'&ir.eas of tr a ini.no: th«. \'ouft3, =.‘ t char "e ws 



... -s 



the or- her of. roe a ay in r.no worr-i ot 



cJ ; *i a r* n oris so rj - ? . • ;. i *. o a s 



as - fs /fci.i v-*: the : «?or'* ..i outarde. £ ."'tvre:*/Si' Tf e v-ss 



coirs in a emerenro scrsr.tijic :?«.ar: *gcr^ r ; 



: -I • •’ i 



;7- f-*;fi«-'- 



f i a to school praci ;<:o^ r aeadeva c freco :-cr vto* core no j n « : 

•md xKYXyj i'-sra ^onv czllinq oi\ .no schools «.% 



• . /«i » »•». «y| ' f .i#l^ 4^ W»i 



''Carl n. Pooler , rd« sitif ies 19 14 «jg the- peah yea r* tor the 
i- r‘':c rcaor ve ri-.ovenenf. „ *'.f» Ovf of Occ Yotk : Ui\x wt 
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for 


j U-~ t i C» ' 


and 


^ V f 


whit 


e g*vJL:*g 


th 



r .i ' 1 X a r' .. 



to international sr ;d domestic: politics* c«»?rUn *:.* v.c r >: /<• l** 
also on education a?- well as c?i 11 fcera tare, a.vt . sne 
1^33 political matters* 

In analyzing the response of the li&e&fl jcurr. ~ e to 
educational ee voi op?ner> ts c.vuci Y .e t*.is terlcQ, c.v-: r,-.;? t r- • 
r, *? c *2 «? s a r i i. y s cl e c L i va . 



T *■ 



%rO 5j -J. C • / 1 # 



«.* *1 



loss t. : 



r t r r% f* If, *; *• f*/> *?*:> < 

U *. * "*C* ^ ** - Vv « V'." *-*-w . »> ' 



- : r>t£ i i y }oari.^i **« .*C'*: v r.- 



f-i ' S* ,s 



i.V.I i # e 



all the specific educational '‘avonts* of those yenr:;, T 
one oajoar and three Jiii.no r hypo the - *5 -2 & £ re set forth, 
be ring on those theses throws considerable light «*>a ins ov.-’/v 
relationship between liberal journal! 3 % edc;ca.c;.:>n. 






The major hypothesis Is *h/V; the ‘eld"' and "new* lOssrAl- 
r ':r:*-j in politics and e concedes e-?ch hf.d its core- 11 n.ry in 
educational policy, When, in IS 11 , tie Nation ahi?re.i f 
Fuller to Villard, &nc fjeoru nixetswr-th to iv&rjti^tV-crtr.tv.jv 
liberal ism r it modified its position on education?... issur*f* 
according! y * The tore? subsidi ary by £*o theses 2.11 o- ovido -.a T 
t ion a i evidence for, and illustrations of, the a.r-v;.;- cl <?.vi-. 
However, each has an emphae i s and a significance 



.m ^ C* »T ^ a 

■J j. ». .# * *S t • 
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i) Both the Nation and the New Republic were early 
vigorous critics of the "cult of efficiency" in the school# *. 
Both opposed ~ at first for somewhat different reasons - the 
permeation of bus iness-ori anted scientific management practice* 
into educational concern#* 



n 

K. 



) The liberal journals wera - aa on® would expect • 
staunch defenders c 1: academic freedom at all levels of the 
educational est ablishment* However, the pra-.l91S Nati o n toot 
a quite different stand front the New Republic and the oost-lSiS 

««*»■« ■ WK ■ *m ii ■■ **mm**m ^ 

Nation on tht means required for the defease of such freedom#* 
3) Both tiie old and new liberalisms were reformist, and 
both made a place for education in their agenda for reform* 

But. they differed significantly on the elements of a reformist 
program and cn the kind of education required for the advance-** 
ment of that program. 

An important procedural point must be made before evidence 
can be provided for the above claims* Some studies in this 
field have been restricted to particular classes of periodical 
material, such as editorials or articles- For the purposes of 
this study if, has seemed prefarable to draw on the entire rangs 
of material, found in the journals - editorials f articles a booh 
reviews, and correspondence . Bock reviews s?,\> an especially 
fruitful source, for at Xe*st three r«a8onsj 






'Foster's study of newspaper treatment of education cmv* 
only on editorials; -Sandifor °b work utilises a.rtrcl&a snd 
editorials 



o 



• • 
k *} 



•j\ 
^ / 



The noynr.ials devoted & Higher of vi^ds-jc 

* ■* 

apacft 1 ;g 'revlsw* than did ind^. ?.£ i ns$ & iitvsu 4*.t e. 
broader.- les:. ILeci'.-al .r« vie rah ip* 

MOSTSi 1*H!>0 l' „ ts O £ the V C ; 1 - :>£irv'/ipt l7G &J*U 

cji trough o d u c -i 4 i o n a 1 co-tvrncJi^ir/ as round s.r* r?c.<w 
reviews , The aut'; t>rs of reviews ofcnr, seereA 

£.$>■»££ f cs £ •' •} cf-t'-pf ;.* i rVC' 4 ! 'K V.' •<* ». v<r»‘e> * 4 * f - ■’* 

tile C5^6 r* ‘ .OV-' 1 - . ‘".Vi *»f- ■'■ - ; ■ ‘l- : ■'.-%* • ■*■ •- - 

■jve . * 3 * 

3) The utilisation or he ok ravins r-.v&hw in p-.s-.s.-fc. 1 . a 
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between the 
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often chose 
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icnal -svents 


and 


xrpri singly cons .!&- c^sr*o 


book c . 




Aliue «orfte r. 


.r **, *■ / •'■*■ ^ .■ 1 

bo I. 
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r'.lC’vC'S* 


Xtxi'ci Si <..:!? 


v S ■££ AH** .r r«v&3£ 


or, ,vtt -i » r r k 


f v a/s . r i . * \ 


■ 0 1 “ , 




y.t tei'idl In 
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hoover, raises an important questions can tjya er,i;fc«:sc 

of. these magazines * es we. 11 as the editor!** s * be tvinsicte *»d »*•& 
reflecting the viewpoint of th-* editors? The answer 
ya^ c There i« ft surprising consistency within each of *-&««• 
journals. It la only a slight «*.Bggt.‘r*fcioft f to °ay 




' • » * • *. , • 

1 .* ■ . - . . \l.. 



* » 



a »/ .. 



1 i ve - c. « 1 s *!" . *-» *r 



of the edit cr • cur runt rs to ? *.£ 

villaxd asstnvFd ciractior. :>£ t>** }di§, for sample, 

tue ’• liberalism vhj c'i he c vpi c f-vcc through r.is editorials 

w<is al-~c Q\ r id&nL in tils politic* 1 s-i. an ‘ of the articles and i;>. 
tuc ; choice o€ bock reviewers.. Ir hi.? Villard tntsllad 

th ti t periled: 

X was captain and supercargo, purser and recruit- 
xr».g officer, and I had the complete satisfaction 
of molding my historic iourrol according to my 
exact vrisnes and beliefs, ~ 

The Uev? Repub lic fc-X .loved a eisAil^r pattern* CrcXy CCtVt •’* 

> iftteri.lv re^ectad articles - even £ * &i?ch ’’inside rs ?l -ns bou«r:u.* 
and halter tfey 1 - which clashed with what r.e »^w &? the 
line's general position, nliiz one car find u.n th : o<r,rri:ep»nd~ 
cnee columns of thees aiagszXnes a csrfcftia variety of opinion , 
the remaining material reflects a r& - : ;he t hOEK ijen$ov..s 
It is noteworthy that neic.be r maga^iri*? ever thought. u; appro- 
priate to issue the cordon discl aimer that tie opinions: v..?;. - 
pressed, oy writers represented m i t«* ••/•ages *:id nor. na ccv. * vr. • ly 
represent the views of the edit vr- - ,. Wri who d:-.o no: come 
ciofto to r 0 p.rs 3 ent.ing those v* were rarely yr&ured s; hp .: 

A 

in tne Xibsc&l journals* *’ 

^ViUard, p, 349. 



-* v „ 



Forcey, pp. 249-5:3; Cent--./, p. 76.. Throughout r.h..s 
study, terns such ri f! die editors" or "t.n-> journal : ‘ are oca-.f 
wnen the otw.cial r-oli.ciet- c»£ tip? .T-a-raPin ?’ nr«i ? v;:eov-^t'o». v . 
AlUiough editorials were cfffcax) vri :;-u-n by oth*r ’ «tal : f Mxtius.r.'s , 
th-ay received the Imprimatur of ndler, Vi i.iiivd, nr Cro.'.y i-r- 
foie publication » hf.tox c.co l/*:* vd-rrb a.n.:; ViJXj|ferd‘s 
d i e new »sdito*i.A* boards widest iraR^ia* of 

opinion within the w&aklies . 




1 * . 
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s»&jo t hypothesis £©t ifarth in this gectioa of tna 

study is that the r ‘old K and "new* i.i-r.^: relist rfhlch cp~exi. 

i**i the late &ZQgr&$&iv& period u&cfe bad Acs disti active edus*/- 

tiertai roint of view» 0r ? to put the s&a&t*? more broadly* Ssf: 

of the two br&nchee which diverged at the * crossroads of Xi&gj. 

isn/ 4 had * general philosophy which #r»oomp&s&ad e&ac^.t'.onal ?;•• 

well as political, social/ anrl economic matters*. 

x ( awre:ica Creirdn hee clearly demonstrated that in scats 

respect..? the progressive education o&vYflsent tfs.# the peda^cgic." 

equivalent of political prograsslvlssi . Bat. bis? book 5 while 

emphasizing the ^pluralistic, frequently confcr* dietary charge > 

of progressive education itself, gives little tfitffch a-# i 3 to the 

*• 

r.eeu splits vitbin the broader progressive sKiv6«en'i’*‘ ,> C •?»**& v> 
t.hr.s do^s not record the existence of a sis&biU body of jaoli- 
ticai progressive® who were clearly out of »yjn«*,athy with fc :, r 
proa rose ive trsrd in ftdvicu.ti or\ - The Nation, fjcc-s XSK-iSiS, 
represented just suca a group* 

4 icon , ? 
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Ons couM solve this pzobleia* of course, by defining pro- 
gressivism or liberalism so «s to exclude those for vfnoin 
journals lihs the Nation were spanking* But such & rsova fcouia 
be quite unsound* The Nation supported Wilson in both of hi e 

presidential cezapa igwaj it consistently backed the &d&£»i*tr&» 
tivc reforms so da&r to the hearts of middle-class progressives * 

e 

ix saw itself as an, organ of modBrate, respectable refaxsu The 

progressive movement like aost political moveas&ntg? - : #&® broad 

* 

enough to include a rather wide range of opinion* It «e«&3 quite 
appropriate to identify Fuller e » Nation ©s a spokesman for the 



right wing of progressiviesB end C roly* a Hew geg^ blic && & 

. „ 6 

spokesman for the left. 

As was noted above a Rush We ltd r h&i$ analysed the educa* 3 * 
tional views of "old liberals 11 of the Sodkin type and of "new 
liberals* like Csoly and Idppmann* But he has not recorded tfra 
fact that much of the older liberalism, somewhat refurbished, 
was a till expressing opinions on education and democracy during 

«<3 

the Progressive era* * Thus there clearly is'rooui for further 
research and interpretation in this area* A survey of articles* 
editorials * and reviews in the Xztlwi and the tfew Republic 

* s,> ww t a rtr—inrw *w»w*"**i«*« ■**■*•"» ■ m ' TI ' r 



suggests tvro propositions * 






* ■ 

a convenient source on the variety within the progressiva 
saoveaent is Arthur Kama {•«.>, J^oow»|B«iv& Br»| 

Renaissaaca or Liberal Failure? (row yorkt aolt, 
v'ut^a^cr^ wia the 

of the urban lower classes; the Nation; fits easily into ;t- 
raore moderate middle-class progreasivism^of we gent.y 

described by George Mov;ry'* Cf» pp* 28 ff*» 

7 

Weltar^ chapters 12 and IS * 
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3etveaa 1914 and 19 If.. vMXa Harold. JvUsj: t*** . 5 . ♦ '•.*-• f 
tu> - SiriHL represented the "Rew metaa* tr&riefc/ je«e“-?t'i-> 

A ’ a *' liber&lissH; at ths tlsvf ii*& position on edv.c-st. ,-. o-:'-.vil 

$i&tz&x ct> wsa i&&8 refoirsi^t , more traditional# and snora; i&iiivi -3u&l ( 
istic than that o£ the Rew Ke^-UCc 

^ After early 1916, vhen 0 „ 5,. VJII&jsd stoved the Rati*#* 

J |4fa'£‘* - «t#V »*> » V ^> 

i>Q±.izizdi ky cc- fcne ie 2 t # it took & position sn education fti&v* 

X^i?. v.o vhat iield by t \? <m New Republics store rafososls i ff <&$#& 
sympatneEic co th© e#ugrgi.s?g *r-< 2 v education* * f&ore conc©rrtad 
aboui she eooial utility of education. 

Th*a editors of the Kew Republic were prag&atic liberals? *. 
whc% wanted to gee education - along with other institution* - 
used m a» agent of social reconstruction * 8 fhe para-i^lS 
S 2 £i£S. itself &s a referral* t joars'^l (this wa* perhaps 

l-si chi <5 f distinction fross cc*«f&$&©i3 &$A£&rvatXve& of the purled 
hvvfc it new reform largely in terms of restoration^ It feared fter 
the Ion® af traditional v&luag in progressive education ; it; east 

’l 1. V 

doubts upon tha ability of ^practical V* educe ti cm to preserve the 
higher things in life. Another difference het^een the tw 

joisrna^s during period was i»* the greater 
thfs S5MSE 9 ©va to higher education • .It tine collets 
bastions for the deface of cultural values, and often leaded 
to ignore the lower &chool& or to contestpl&te their actiyitlse 

H»i««Ma) jui »nm .Xwrv • 1 r>*x* t w. w i iw wt c h m «wbw i»X. nw o »wyr*W! < M » n »> 

Croiy,. Weyl # and Idppnann were V avscwedly pragsaatiets r 
relativists in morals# and antl«*Jeffe 3 rsonlan in their liheral 
persuasion^ 1 * Forcay# p, 145^ 
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or v.rsnds **ith misgivings.. 

The contrast: between the tvo journal® in til. is period 

clearly evident in their review* o.f two c(f Dewey** booica ~ 

;>: h ools o f ffoiacrrav (written with his ccaiq.ht.ar 2*h?*4.\y »•) ., pphliehed 

in 1915 , and Democracy ssid Zduc&tlo i\* which dope&red In 2 l .*l£* 

The New Republics review of Schools of. ^xsoryoa? applauded 

Dewey's unashamed oae of ideas and ouof;ations fro® ?i>u3s*?&u* It 
^ <* 

declared that th-3 Dcvayg?. had updated rSoussaau/a “old vision * * 4 
of having each child unfold hit or bar powers; «Rd fasten, grip- 
ping and adjusting t2»^ world to bin. and biiseelf to the world* “ 
The hook cjavc the reviwer the r.opa that such a vis Iop aii^ht 

.■ • '" 

new be realised? not only i.n private schools, but «• through 
euch approaches as the 5&ry plan - in &chooi» serving the hroa-JJ 
public; a 8 well* 

The 3feticn*$ review of School* of T&rorr&v? was »■ charcot##-- 
i&tic&XXy 3%cra lengthy,, tr-fhoV-sr/y, und •critical thar* V&&T 
carried by the Kew Republic* the reviewer did not &&&» 



pXsf.a Ly reject the pisrpeaca of tbs new education described la 
tne book/ he entered' several £rnda^entRl warnings about it; 

X) He noted that. e*if;c5ti^r* wHj&h enptoele&d prs&ti & a&£ ty 
could ®&ei ly *&&%c mmi fco the dead level of wafc^ri&iiass ^* 1 
3} Be erpreseed the fear that too rapid educational 



. i < w » j)K^ ¥AMicw4t4K^ awwwwtw w n w ;.»m<wi 

Q 

•* *, 



"'’’Our Sducational Prospect/ * ’.^s.tgmd review of John and 
Evelyn Dewey* a Schools of Tomorrow, Sew Eepoblic, 3 (6/2 $/X$) , 
210~li* True review was probably written by either Rjandcupfc 
Bourne or Waiter hi.pjm,&an « both of whom at thiu period 

fervent admire re of Dewey. Bc-vxn% also a vigorous prijp&nefft 
of the Gary £lan> which wrs.j? favorably treated irs the .Oewf»‘- !, » ? 
book , 



*4A 



cr.nsge Slight '* endanger ths- cul ".urrO. training vh. l ?;h p*i x 



^ j o 

i--»s A. 



-sen oo 1 s are givi «q * n 

3 > Hi ^uesfcio'iec the arts-ssot If the x*:r >cbccl.£;. 



CtC:>cribed by the Q&*&ye> f to cc:* - ir.cs» sn>;=% »: 

all subject saatt*«r: 



C- f th fcl J t: ,. 1. i t: ■•■* & £ 



AiX. education should, be practical in the sense thnt 
it shcu id fit into e ireful scheme c£ the universe; 
but the use of some portions of it n$&d not nee® 3~ 
sarily be felt by students until long after they 
hav* i left school., 

4) He admitted that aspects of the new education mi ght 



be effective in the 



h^ri a b 



S’l^* *S ^ r- ^ t C Vrw ,v ^‘ii tv* *-*fp ^ A^» rV- ^ r 3l 



it m£ 2 X£*> 1 ; 3 t 5 - *i-Q E* 15 i jL >vS cVi.£Tu/ i)Ufc iiV-J ; ISO£*** V^JTfr®: 4 i .£5 

h irr* li -** C, C&cii, £L 2 >i*& 3 &'tr •fc'jCC^.viS 3 . VS/. V i. ii ‘ciaO £?il$ & 3 > * * & ‘ x 

jr JT, 

<2 < 

connection of the material and mental vhx.-ch ihswt-y proposed* Hl 
The following year Deiaocracy and Education * pawhs educa-** 
tionel magnum opus * appeared* and the two journals gava it 

* * -f; 

treatment comparable to that of the earlier book,"* ‘.falter 
L.ippma.nn a s brief review in the republic *v&£ adulator**. e^d 
&*3'£ included an uitorthodox note of praise for Dmv’s *t.iohfc.V*’ 
packed and organised 9 '' style* I: Ippmaan w&# inures sed 'ey itew$y F & 
sense of the social tola of the school and by hie grasp of thi 



V*-> 2 Cf 



% 

historical changes which had affected that rote 
Dewey’s antipathy to the traditional school 

Cr ** -.,j / v<*r»o^ »v*« »r *^n wwm**»«% « tacr*»;*^fcs ,kuiv> *s» 

x w f he Pub 1 ic 
Tomorrow « by John 
326-7. 



He shared 




i ’< 

•* ^..., 



X’remirt l s book includes brief citations; from both reviews# • 
but they are not compared nor is any indication tb-xt they 

were expressions of divergent brands of Xiberalisaw Cf* pp* 12&p« 

126 , 
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inherit ad from § society in which thera v?-a^ e 
sh'&rp division of social classes, in which culture 
was the property of lisi&ure sad drudgery the fat* 
of ordinary iiusn, in which oornrs&Ad& csias fr«/Es or* 
high, that is, from God through the rich, in which 
obedience was e greater virtue than seif-direction 
s * , and science had not yet coma to bre&k devro 
exclusiveness and offer endless hope to mar-kind. 

Lippm&nn w»I 'SEs®& itafflocracv and fudsc&ticn force ir 8 trie ••'•:>;■* 

at ion of % new .school for a new society s *Ifc is a great ;v>-*/- 

hecause it expresses more deeply end ©ere eoisprehenslvely 

*5 ^ 

any other that could be nested the best hops of. literal men, " *" 

The Station* s review of Democracy &n& Bdueatlon v&s not van* 
friendly, but it lacked the enthusiastic, uncritical tone oi 
Li ppiaaan*a w Among other things* the reviewer* Warner Fite,, 
questioned, news's dialectical pattern of thought: '*?srhep* it 

is wrong to & pragmatic philosopher to * steed 1 

His business is rather to i&ovo** Fite noted Dewey’s effort to 
balance the various ?3«&XJ,3f«5&s with whioh h# *tfss working ~ the ir.4i 
dual and society, culture and ability , discipline end internet * 
but felt that he tended to emphasise the second it&s* in each $&lr 
•Ffeii,, to Fite y wee an out growth of the ^social* obsession 3iMc&. 



underlies all of ?r o feasor 0wey v e fehiafeing**' - * 
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"Walter l^ippinenn^ Hope of r^jssocr^cy^* C review of John 

Deway *s Desfiocracv" and Sdncatien) 4 = Hew henuhlic, 7 (7/1/16)* 331* 

"* ^rxatt<W4lm«<W<WfaMClWtnfc *+VfMpk*mJtVri* A. UMij ^N pMWMlU^ ft 

n ^ 

a ~*& qw * jy's Philosophy of Sducation« w ! review by Werner Fite. 

/»» **i «m t- . t ^ » * y *v •*«<£» £ » *- w ,■»« * v ji w. -*/ ‘t 

^ a. Wsr ’Iky ^ J# o^h' ; trl ty «»ni> ^ <* w* « r?. Aw fti ' i-C ^ '•£ ir .v J '<* *r V *</• *'<< ^ 

Fits, t$ pnxlossop-^y professor at Princeton# xs Jsot rxate'O .»,k %,?•« 
rJatior. as reviewei:* He,, anil a ftutnn&r ? %f c ;.;x ':: 'i. { >ho v& ( k-r ; -';< h' v -^v- 

l^eHtX'fio(S through && ^.^cnotated sot of the ^?stion in 
p'-hlic librar/* a?ui.ae of author*? end xe viewers were 

ir> by a bookkeeper ao that they could ho p&ib. for their con* ri»* 
butions , (in some cases the amount paid is else given}* Host 
authors through 191? can he identified also i 7 x The Nations Index 
of Titles and Contributors* Oeniel Cj Heekeil (sew x^rx * <«k# 

York Pub ire uxh^mry f XySx}« 
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Oewey’s philosophy fch*a o£ gxis&ifrtf 
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•zre ne-4 line rail sib, a 
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attract many sicv; rs&dsrs, 

old subscriber* - c : s well * A ** redder* s-ey^-vi^w* or tri«* ch&ngd 

given .in a lector which the journal carried m early 

Nowadays on opening one's tat.yor. o-Nch week 
is is conscious o£ an expectation wnacn oi ti ao c 



on 

exist a fey? months ag 

No longer do we read a 
3 uch dec. sic a ted 



■*i 



ad academic dio russions or: 
subiects as the split infinitive 




oraer not o$M 
' , . ro 4 

^At;oget/;iV:.v -. 



gfca?:crfetLh hv.it. -vs.-jy . v«$ll dr 0 apes or 




a^ta n«i» - 'yn\V^^S» 



OOi:w.. *.-5X, A. >- *.* ¥-..5^ -7* i" a* n*i? w** — 

t-:c- l\ : at~: on 2 s vigorous opposition to fcb*.? V a r s a a 13. 
a:; to its in?£ , e*&£d literalism. C t ■. SffSig Adi.es> 

.impulse (Hew* York ? Abel&rd~Schum«a, p- $?* _ ... . 

pr».-*,the}; iRpd»iure of the incsc&scS 1 * r $ 1 s. Bm © t v.he 
is in the men who wrefce for it* During the 1§S.S~1923 perzm tr-s 
following liberals* were s&oag the journal : s writers a td 
j.. s', Schapiroj. S&orge Scule* V- £*-. F&* li r*g ton ? SKBssti ore id* inn# 

iiev”ood Broun, * Freo*~Kirchwcy f and CTc-hn Z>c& :<?3££ps? * Foamij 
hare id Laski and Aofcerfc ft* Lovett * wsrot* for both l i*£:b£Z; 
and the New Rsnubi ic „ 

w —j. — /A — . ., ml I 
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Th£ journal not, c* cotrese, eep&raing -anarchies* ar.fi 

boiwfiC'Vis^^ byb «r.t. vss iifc$ the r? Sspiiblic -- ■('•rc^oti'-c &;•. 
30V*1)C80 1 ii'62!5iis?ii Which SnCW&fi HO a^ 3X G.f COi Vj 

measures. 

The changed editorial policy onco&pinsJocd ©five at I on slor.g 
v»xt.n O'-rXi^ic domes t! c concern!?* £*nfi ixs^ 
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less emphasis on traditional cultural values anil mental di 
pline and more on the social and reformist role r* ef ueatuo/; * 
They became increasingly vigorous ir ? theiar attscfc on business 
domination of schools and col isgea * They gpoke oat for strong 
professional teachers * organ! zafcions. In £ho?£, they sioygd 
closer to the “new liberal” position already h«U* by Dewey *nfi 
his allies on the Mew Republic* 

r 

In fact.- a. more favorable attitude to Dewsy&n prag&»ti$ft 
was one of the saore noticeable changes in the “aw** Ksticc. 
Where tne reviews of Dewey f =? earlier books have bc-eu voinewbs. t 
suspicious and critical, the review of his Recent 1 ruction In 
Philo sop hy which- appeared in late 1520 wits entirely positive. 
+.tio. fact. i^eyfi &od.e , t pr&gfn&ti&t v?hoss work sne ids&iJ, 

according to Creasisir “closely reseznhled the spirit art; no&pe? 
of Dewey s s w was disked to review the book wan ita-sl?: indicative 
of the change in the ft&tioft 

Boyd saw the book aa tie “facet cos npreheiistve teKugr-x,*- 

enlng pragsiatic docament thit baa yet appeared. w 
with Dewey *s claim that phil ?sophy . had hiutoriceliy bser- a 
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cc-i vative force and that science <s & uld hoi p to liberate* 
f,hi.ios- psy ss it had o -her fialds* Khile he did not &llti£e — 
^cy : f. rev; specific references to eduration in Becosetsttoti,:-'* 
ii| P hi Xc roph y , the aocJ a 3, implications of the hook vera clear 

:*t«? ntx kb » * *•<“.; ***«• as.* 



Vo:* Bede 1 s 


Gorsmtt t s ry , H -2 


instrv“-er«c 


for the reor: 


cation of a 


psrz~z-xi k ter D re. 



Boyd concluded wi* 5 th<s statement that. 

L 

* , „ the oc-ci; is & r.iae- ter piece • If. formulates 
c:p-d applies, ith spxendid insight g &n outlook 
upon life tht: represents one of the potent social 
forces of the present tires. It is in itself & 
roccnfftnacrio ii: philosophy,, snd it is & powerful 
pi es to philct;»phy to forsake its sterile practice# _ 
and &#vQm& in 1 significant sense & gyj.do of lift*., 

hzticUvs and review* e*£ this n&tnrs indicated that ViXXa£d'.£i 
Kat ic-fy as a spokesman 0 / the rsaw liberalism; w<us dyispath«*tic 

% 

with the pragmatic philcf/.phy which underlay the now education * * 

I ;. vas equally ^yiap that* . with educational s>y?p~> r i non 1 8 which 

grew out of thef d&vocratAv pragmatic point of view. In early 

1913 preliminary pi to. the Slew School for Social Research 

were .ceioacv-d v .fv Nation editorial # written by H* r. ttisawr, 

_*>*,* /*•«<»»* ***** 

A Boy d H. 2ccV # ' * :?*<? 1 ' i as i rue t i on in Philosophy, ** (r&'rie^ 
of John Dewey ; s b<x*£ by ‘.at title). Nation, 1X1 \X2/#/?.0; . 

5 S' $0. Devres'c few • io: t references to education may bo 
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ouud on pp. .12 1^3 6 k Mid 209 4 Be cons fc ruction in P’.iilot'ooc.^ 

i i>o?/.coo.; beacon rreea r h7 • enxargecl elution/* The HrcP 
edition w*ia published It* 320 , 

3 9 

' Juiaes rfrit-es f i^ { ‘ ? Hard reflected bails chsir.^ctvr:- 
i.sr’c. of Aeftoric w. lii ire/isw •" that of pragau&tjL&n, which d * • 
qi-ires cJ'.at ^‘U. i'l-.titvfcicns be evaiuatedi in t6£m% <«« 

their practice ^uon6t-*w«/'»a for d«s>?ocr«r,i^ r; p* ir 
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praised the founders for their vision of «s» educational iKgfti- 
ts&ion bas-scl or. freedom arid creativity,, vhlch minimized ^frus- 
tration, av-r.* which liberated students fro# Tig id curricula? 
boundaries * fifes sev hoped that such an iristitutioa might fulfill 
^ function not *nat by business^domi^aiecs universities ^ wmch 
"have difficulty providing the a^rroratiings i?i. which tha f r^nh 
discussion of existing social candbLtio&ft Kith a view to their 
rfldic3i ^.econs trxic tion , if U6c , 36.&3jy ? can b© ossny c^rri/*d. c- a .- 
As plans for the Net* School -were rradu&TVv t , srsn*l£*3c\ Lh* 
Nation continued to applaud the proposal* An article by •?««.« 
Harvey Ko&inson, one o?.: the founder*! ot the school, do?$C3?ii?ed 
the nev venture as a response* to the pxc&Usafl of scgl&l 
struct! on created or * reposed by th# t#&r, Robinson hoped V-fa'tt 
the institution might help to bridge the yawairg gulf i/hidfc 
existed between theory and practice in th?> social &ci$£C 3 fe # 

In. a Dewytm reconciliation of dualiams h« decls-rad that *»!*£ 
intelligent. practice is based on theory f «n-i all theories that 
a.*.e calv. uX</. teci to aid m reform &rc$ noirnb?^ bet broad 
critical ways of viewing practice* 3 ' 

The editors asked several leading educators to coisuent ok 
the plans for the ?<ev School y and ifc i.^ indicative of th« joarwa 

" v *An Indapendent College of Political Science/* sdito^aS, 
.10f> {5/11/18), 559-60 «, rt*vstsey*e authorship cf t;d % 
eel tori a X has been established through tbs Msw fo/.k Fyb.lir 
Library (ner^after M, y.P »L. } edition cx the Ration, iio:rt-C'* 

White d»3?3 c rib©s the School at?, °th$ ^hriniT^^/cadf^fvi.; 
liberal Im in tha twenties Cf* Social thought in . - 

{Boston: Beacon Pres*, rev* ed. ? X&S'fi ¥ p« 
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drift away from traditional standards that .it had to fc.-- rasinata 
by ,'iv ; o.f the common ta tors , Alaxandur «eUci«jc‘nn. that .in the 
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effectively cxrry out its own reformist mission. ^ 

Further evidence on this question £e g£v&n h&Xw in thos* 

• r 

sections of the paper dealing with efficiency, ac&£e&±c? freedom, 
and reform sm xn education, Out; it should 'be clear at this point 
tnafc the progressive movement had its right end loft wir« 3 &, repre- 
sented in journalism by the p re-'l $ L 3 Ration and by the i?ev i Re public* 
thar tnere were clear .snf convict sat: differences in fcl.a educa- 
tion a a policies of the tvo iournslis during that period? and th&t 
under a “new liberal* editor after 1918c the Mat ion adapted a 
position on education similar to th&t Already by i t?i 

fell ow f» ourn^l . 






A Nw Education*! Venture,” Katina, 107 {9/7/13} , 254 - 7 * 
Robinson*® nani^ is not given in tix& j&b £1 on <. but is written X&fco 
the k,y,p. L. edition. On© of the coaiiEa tors , Francis Bend, 
wrote? “it is to be hoped that the freedom of the new school 

from any suspicion of capitalietic bias will win tin® confidence 
of labor,” 

Croly f Alvin. -Johneo r< P and Dorothy straight were *,? 4 i> 3 ig 
v.hoso associated with the linersl journsle who were instrumentni 
in tne founding of the Sfsw School, Soi:*e of the pionning 
were held *fc the few offices^ [In t^rv'.iew with &\yin 

Johnson, U/17/6ST’^ — 
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During the period und&r study tbs Nation and the Slew 
Republic ver-s consistently hostile to the dctti nation of the 
schools by business ideologies and values* The journals e'-ri~ 
denced this hostility in a number of ways* including their 
positions or* vocations! education* hut it cm be explored raoafc 
meaningfully in their- attitudes toward the application of busi- 
ness efficiency to educational concerns* 

The relationships ot these two journals to American bus!-* 
ness and its generally conservative out look ware £0&pl$£* 
asnbiguous* and changing., At the beginning of this peri&a* in 
spite of their differences/ both were organs of sriiddle^claes 
reform? neither sought an alliance with the proletariat against 
the rest of society, Tm founders of the Hew jjffifflUc. - whose 
magazine was subsidised hy Hillard Straight# a representations 

trtiih ■" rr- mp wJiwt/vs^v^/Ouw ■* • '-VX* 

l E&yman£ Callahan h*s considered this problem at length 
in Education and the Cult of Efficiency. Our purpose here Ift 




ly 

because of their partial alienation £:ro/n the business 

Here in a position to be peculiarly sensitive to the problems 

involve! « 
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■U‘~ Morgan in tar fist si - has ir* their hooka is^pr^sad a.v* 

in*; r? hn&te faith that e n I igh t ezie'd • b u# i n e& s men might if cl vi. li 2«$ 

2 

the whole class conflict*" Perhaps the. images of wen like 
Straight occupied too much of the foreground of their xsindge 
Yet in spits of their hope that businessmen might become 

" tf’Mvia^Ac^o 

the agents of socicil transfcns&tion, the Key Republic editors 

were more than a hi r- suspicious of the existing influence: of 

business * They lest no opportunity to denounce the conservative 

role of businessman in the affairs of the nation* including the 

schools. As Force* has pointed out , Crtily, Wey X f and &ipp&iann 

as editors were soon putting their faith in industrial demccra cy 

rather than relying on businessmen* as the agents of social 
3 

change « 

Thus, alsoost f r the baoiiming of Lta history, the Sew 

^ ** CUV 

Re . n±. lie opposed bus ness conservatism free* the "left * 44 ’Sfee 
Nation's early opposition to the business ideology* however t 
might he said to conus neither from the left n or the right* 

e 

but from "above »* It requires no stretch of the histories! 
imagination to see the precis 18 Nation in tejc&o of Richard 
Kofstadter*s "status revolution*"** Under Harold Fuller (Mid 
Paul Elmer sdore before him) the Nation looked down on the new 



^Walter Llppmann? •'•. Preface to Politics. Quoted in Sferesy* 

p * JU <2 * 

'"For the changing views of the New Republic group on 
businessmen and reform, see Forcey# 164 f f ... 

4 

Hotatadter draws on Grimes ! study in placing Gorfkitt‘8 
Nation in the "statxss ^ fivolutior=” fram.ewc/rk« The Nation of 
More and Fuller may be analysed in the s-asre te/2«s. Ci*. Klzh&r'^ 
hofstadter* The Age of Reform (N&vr York: Vintage &oo>.s. Hhif) ,w 
first pnoxAsnecE an is?»n # pp , 
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by. ■> no $-3 leadership cn-il con tv. really c-.r, ipsd 

c 

vn 1 ues displayed by th& - leadership* The nat ion? && H&sjvv M&y 

5 

has shown, v/as «i rop resen t&tive of the “gentefil tradition"** 
n* such, resisted thru encroachment, of philistine* super** 
practical 11 progress** i:o many areas of life , including education-: 
noth jsura&ls w«?& thus suspici#^ $J: th& “psruni&ry 2n« 
ze rests 5 > " although on the basis of softewh&t ditfesenn; outlooks* 
Their attitudes toward business wore expressed in articles and 
editorials on a variety of subjects tnvl were clearly • evident 
in. discussions of ef ficiesicy and education* 

In the case of the Republic ihere was a compile sting 
factor o CrcrLy, VfevX . and Lippmann cjt .6 to their journalistic 
endeavors with considerable admiration fox 
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for efficiency not tied to a conservative social procraar** 

Like many other progressives, they wsre interested in scientific 
government, scientific; conservation, scientific labor relations 
and in other applications of science and efficiency practJceSs 
The Hew Republic was thus in a position to support efficiency 
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s. 



May, pp. 132~6o 



O, 



i ef < ay , 135? also Samuel ?* Ha vs , .Consea-v&taoft and the 
Gospel of Efficiency (Cambridge; Har /ard University ?>r**s8, *!#§»** 
pp, 2 Co, 770- A* This .oook - wr.ose zxvi.6 is sfcr.i..<ingxY . 
paralleled by Callahan S s *" deals/ with snu -.Xar pro.^lems'- in ^ 
quite different, .fields The best, and' v>*j&t comp * ©b vn s r v a study 
of this movement , however, ie Sac-ueb Kabes 4 s efficiency and 
Uplift: Scientific Management xd the Progressive nr a , i ®’ 5rv ?r 4 «™ 

CCnicagoT^BKiysrsity or Coicsgo Press , j,^47« chapter •/? \mj.te 
Re for me rs of Rerorsu, 1 ciesxs wxnh lot -»r« Brv4&6is , ui.dy< 

and Walter l>ippmann r and their relationships with tlie cf ficioncy 
movements Vi .Hard, in 191.1, wns ono of th>% founder;-; or the 
Efficiency Society of Xiew York.. (Ha: f-r, p - 73n)^ 
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as a means, but to reject many ot the conservative ends to . 
which businessmen tried to appiv it, Ths Nation a .'iso saw 
clearly that efficiency could not stand as a social goal, but 
it was also almost automatically auspicious of efficiency in 
itself, The whole efficiency p&sft&ge represented elements of 
a new industrial societv which the Nation could not quite accepts 
The important poxnt is that both journals ■* although approaching 
the problem from different directions *- reached similar concUv* 
s ions regarding efficiency practices in education*. 

The Neve Republic's position on efficiency in education waft 
the corollary of its policy on efficiency in industry. That 
policy was made clear in a X9XS editorial which reported on a 
meeting of the Taylor Society* and which concluded that *©*ir 
greatest need in America today is a working agreement batweea 
democracy and science *“ The problem even entered political 
discussions f with Hughes. in the 1916 campaign accusing the 
Democratic administration of gross inefficiency* Lippmann r 
however, stated his preference for Wilson? and declared that 
"efficiency will never he a popular cause isx America -inti! !*- 



• >< /i- 



is tied securely to radios! liberalism*. 
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Editorial# ** Democratic Control of. Scientific Management f - ' 
New Republic, 9 (12-23/16), 204-5? Walter Lippraann, "The ?u»sle 
oTTiugfieiT^a (9/30/16), 210-13, 
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As was noted earlier, Randolph Bourne, in the very first 
article on education carried by the New Republic, criticised «**■ 
albeit somewhat obliquely - the penetration of efficiency 
practices into the schools. Ke had struck a theme which he 
v/oula continually express in his educational writings, in 1916 
he put the matter in sc-oe perspective* separating efficient means 
from human goal??: 

A school system whose object was little more than 






to abolish illiteracy and prepare the more fortu- 
nate for college was bound to fall a n easy prey 
to the mechanical organiser-.: * c The machinery 
was developed before the snovlne ideals were, worked 
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Republic. 



S (d/%/16), 



Bourne, bQUca.c 2 . 0 n as i.»xvxng. 

This esscy was reprinted in Bd7eaE£bn*l and' Li vine and 
in War and the Intellectuals , ed* Carl. Kcsek : Harper* 

i9t>4) „ In ms article Bourne mace & *oint v/nica is ons of tna 
themes of Callahan c & book: that “there is & danger that wa 
shall create capable administrators fs.-cer than we create 
imaginative educators ^ w This was Bourse's fifty-ninth eo.ntri 1 *’ 
bullion to the New Republic in. its fc**en .v-one months of pub li- 
cation. (Tms cat a is from tue oiolioyrapny of Tne W orlo of 
Randolph Bourne, edited by Lillian Sch.iseel ./Hew YorST: 

Dutton, pp 0 i X 3~ 1 ,vO } * Croly had tasan on Bourne .as a 

regular, paid contributor before the He Republic was launched* 
In a letter of September 15, 1314 he wrote Bournes ’*You will be 
exceedin.cf.lv 'useful to the p&per in ca#@ vour writing can include 
a more or lees systematic dealing with \:&x*a&tlon&t and religious 
topics* X agree absolutely with the s ; .ght indication in your 
letter of. the point of view you would ...See to take both in 



education and reliction 



Butler Library, Columbia Univarsity}. 



{Letter in Special Collections# 
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by the numerous collections established between tee of 

the ecno da anct that of tne community cuts&de* 

Tiie Gary Schools had been cited **?> sn ex&fripl*' of the 

applicaiien of scientific massagenient to education, but Bouxne. 
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saw fc5ieiR i** quite a different light*.* Ha reported «irt 
tnat the public was unlikely to incre&se its inves truant in edu- 
cation and -that the only- hope for improvement was the snore 
intensive use of educational resources* But bourne declared 

that this change nad been undertaken *witb none of the soirit 

* < # 

of the ’efficiency expert* or mechanical administrator . 35 He? 

could not agree with so.t??e critics that the Gsxv schools wese 

educational ensiegues of the. new g%;$e,X industry th^t waa 

hurgeofsinc? in Gary* 3n the rontxsrvi 

^ <> 

fha t txiese schooj .3 /ch a i Xen go/ in the. ir dejnD* - * 
era tic organi za fci on"~and oppoi'oani ty . their 
ve x . £> b *.. i X £ i y” and “*oy or 5.uit3 . z&ost of 
the xdea% and. principles upon which ©n.t^-rp ri. s 
iiKe thoae of judge Gary's" have been fous&sd. 
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is oni of those logical accidents 

which tviil he. „ " 

Bourne ret .n.'ned to this *^«9h3 in hit second article, ds** 

daring that tt Kr. i*irt has beer* sects eel of *i>usiri$ss siffrei^nKg? - * rf> 

but this is scarcely the tass-. for so artistically elegant & 

scheme of economy* * « Such scones;/ a?- creative? it 

17 

not igiaoverishos - In fact,, one of th« 83**or Jrmce .0: 

Bourne *3 articles was that the Cary school;:- had succeeded i ~ 

freeinc teachers and students from old .Lockes tep srachscucsl. 

-> *- 

educational procedures ; 
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“* Bourne , The Gary Sch wOl g f Bofc tvr. ? hsoghtc 
vili. Agnes Du^inia.-' a‘“ progressive educator, 
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uncritically about tae Gary schools- {Interview 
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with author, 

Hoyt- '-iho h.srdXed the publishing details of 



continually varnad Bourne against being "too 
Sl'ir-fc..* UoVt also z&ztci nd ?.o Bourne that ^the 




fearful - thing. X tried to be official rtuS dsscrij^fcive? nnd to 
quench ail unq ua 1 . 1 f iso enthusiasm vr.i?di the result that - dut 
than the most cautious s ch co.i ir?an . w (Letter of 9/23/15). 

above ar«? iis the- Bourne papers uo Col-umbra Univsrwity- 
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ana ali areas of life-. Ka noted that 'evs.o. the aovwsant ’®?r 
'scientific raan&geaieny. ' got no further m its osvcholoov than 
the importance, of standardising method* of production; it nev 3 £ 



src*> ? «>>/? 



pare 



the importance of enlisting the cooperation of tfes 



.-'--tea..- j.ft dio<»o»'eAing and fixing fchas® standards fijr the;vsel.ves . 



1 -1 
t? i '* 



fens. Is ?i«t^g|agli£ writers was® sitzsklnq si fieiesey a»ish 
was not based on democracy, the Nation was assaUino u «, ** r 4. 



of thi; r?2t* educational 
democracy * la X 9 i 6 - a Nati on 
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Lauoalion Association. The teacherg ware beins 
ox meetings which revolved around the- current mar. is for a ffi- 
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than & shsajBroilsr.. ** 
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Ihe editors observed the general - bafe only partly 

laudaole - identification of. democracy and efficiency; of the 

effort to democratise opportunity by making people equally 

efficient in earning a living and in carrying on the o tiler 

activities or Uf*» 3vt the editors seemed t© fear that the 

schools wight become toe efficient in this area? that the very 

success of the school tended to -relieve patents of »U sense 

of responsi.tf.fUty ir> the instruction cs: their children. «h® 

more the schools wide::***®, the more the parents abi.sk. She 

result is bo'ju'd to fca levelling of Kinds sad steamers c‘‘ 

» ^ m m 

What the editors vexe objecting to., of course, was the 
assumption by the setae A 9t a wider variety of social fanctiene? 
of its development as * legatee institution. Mad it was i» • 
these tenss that &;ey sat. the efficiency movement? it was part 
2 v -’- lci ® trend - which they rejected - sway from cultural 
ecucation and fcovs.'d vtcetionsl, practical, materialistic 
tra.ir/.i;ag« 

2ne SS S fc i f ,a * <0 2 e »-'.«v. tb« ef facts of tL» ef ficiency swv*- 

®ant on instructors, in tlia earn editorial tray questioned 

~ n ~ a option* of iaeCiajii.Ci.1 s>st2soda and pr oeedura® which utmhl 

mhioj. c. the '‘char&ov.ar sr i s.?iginaSi«;y of fches indivi^nnl 
1 

teacher.’"'-' ,m& twe year i earlier they bad gi-;®n Colt»tei3*s 



TC 



m e 



>7 ... . above qwtatic.*».« are si; frm ,5f rh^ 

National .-slac-ation assocs itlon, H Nafeica, 102 C^/^9/.16) 690-95 

ho-«. w-r , **'*' f • anneal program as & supplement., 

• f '°7 ' V? r, ? e rrllC ' m t *£ educational matte:? in the' issue. 

inc«.udj.ag inoicfene^ts ct Ga^ty Sys^v, by F h 11p‘” 

f'f iwirj'fti® mv* ~ ► •. : * •* "*/ r4.Ai.e.i. un a r<avi,^ 

o. Lourne ^ ” :££.i i> 3 r George 2,, ?ox, 
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President Butler a rare note o£ praise for opposing w ch?* 
foolish and wrong-headed proposal of applying to the teach i?,q 
body of a university the mechanical, test?:* of the efficiency - 



engineer. 



ft 



But if efficiency practices were deadening for teachers, 
they were even more so fer students .« who were,, after 
the chief concern of the whole educational process 0 Thus the 
editors found it necessary to also condemn Sntlosr for his pro- 
posal that physical, examinations be required cf Columbia 
* 

entrants. They saw such a plan S 3 the expression of an over- 
riding end misdirected "itch for perfection." In regard to 
his professors. Sutler had written, "A university is preclude: 
from being efficient in the mechanical or business sense by 
its essential character and essential policies.” The Nation 
added; "Most true ~ jseid applicable just; a a truly to the spirit, 
in which the university should regard its body of students &S 
to that in which it should view questions of faculty org&nii a* 
tior., alS 



IV 



While the prs-1918 Nation had suspected efficiency in 
education primarily because of its apparent connection with 



16 Ectitori«i, Nation, 99 U2/3/14>. 648«9. The matter of 
pays i cal exam natrons seems a rather odd 3>ague on which to 
■ mount an attack on efficiency in education, but this may be 
indicative of the depth of conviction which the editors had 
on the subject. This editorial was written by Fabian Wxm&Xin 
(N.Y.P.L.) . 
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vocational studies, the growth a# th© school's «mcUe««i. 
mo with "sstrsraa democracy, oi ' the jourr.al under Vsl^wfC 

took a position a»re life* that of the MsOS£Hi?M£t, . ~ n ® 
similarities of the post-1818 star, as of the journals on she 

elated question, of efficiency, the inttwnee of kwlsw 
on education, es« the. social role of education war® evident 
in the journals' reviews of Thorste.it veblen'a Higher _ha^n : 
mo in haerica , She Hew Reptile review, written by «*&U 
haski ^quoted Veblen’s charge that "the University ape* ms 
great business organisation.. It lays emphasis upon it* 
quantitative output - the number of. its students, the voting 

in bulk of its professors? . “ 

bike- veblen, Laski deplored the conservative effect of 

the business domination which created this atmosphere J 
_, v ~ rje&jjrXv" £0^ct»£'3 Istisin?-**-* ,-c ; 

fiV^etV Lr V*A-' *•* J 

aoxv i, *t A diwunlu* hx>& Lfzki »hara*-Mb!an r * convict j«b 
* > 

that wivwai-7 control by trustee* had to be «boliah*i i-/ 
ths institutions were to be free to pursue their '- 5;v "i' 
tiva functions. But, although I>aski saw 

In America aa s, tSi® profouadest ftR&iyaie that nan bee.' »«-« »-t 
the weahsetoes of the atoerican university (system, '•» '• 0v - '' 
not accept Veblen’s non-reforsdst conclusions. lat« ir-sta^a 
that the university could not Masry utiliteriau b->~ ’ : 

for the simple and satisfactory reason that it* »*.in 
is the service at man, Mr. Vebler.’s own hypothesis c 



i/ Ihls phrase wan used in the eaxtorm- c-? ■-*•= . • 
Education Asiocietien nesting. 54s.ci.on, v. t $»• 



/, * . ; v; . 
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to the danger which follows worshipper of research for 
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its own s&ke? he tdkes hits laboratory and calls it Ilfs* c 

The Nation *5 reviewer. Joseph Jaetrow, was also generally 
oositive in his reaction to The Higher learning in America* He 
vas clearly t&Aea by V«bl®r*‘s pungent* ironic style, asd quoted 
extensively fro® the hook. Jasfcrcw eg reed with Vebler* that 
’business success is by common consent t * 5iIlC quite unc ?;i ti ca 1 ly * 
taken to be conclusive evidence in matters that, have no relation 
to education.” .*'9Se summarised Veblen's observations on efficiency 
in education: * Every item of th-ss mechanism of teaching must 
standardised and made to t&Xi a statistical tal®** which alone 
falls within the comprehension of '.the laity « 15 He deplored with 
veblen also the practice of making educational decisions 
primarily or< the basis of budgetary considerations; 

Veblan had criticised the colleges for treating their 



faculties as e^ployess 7 and Jastrow agreed with hiia t&&K- tns 
professors were partly to blame for permitting this business** 



oriented practice to develop. 



0r<qu3$ticnab3.y , the co&mersieli sing 
admitting its " inevitability in some 
has been hastened and aggravated by 
spirit of concession? even the warm 
of the programme, which the uordemy 
have resisted wisely and vigorous ly 



even 

measure - 
the false 
adoption 
should 
and well. 



J as trow* a only major criticism ®e the 'aoflk was precisely that 
made by J.aski is the 8ew Ra-.niblic. ; Vebien assustea that *tha 



j i xjj. nne •W+jr * - TTr fj ■ nn-ryr m — T 



Harold or. iasfci, Review ot Thors teia Veblen’s ®»«Jg,ghgs; 
I, earring ir. America, S aw »apqfr . U <> 1? I i/li/19 >, S17-xii. 

meg i nsrr .it r ' - «— *■ r»> 




scholar 



desires to he or should bs nothing • ssorfc then a scholar. 0 
Where Veblen sough): to conceal his moralism and homattitariefoisia 
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be t term dr-, t „ 

Thi>B6 JG *'X6WS pOl ITlt !3>5 thw iiJ.4-Sri5St.vSly teici"ti05ii5s.m»j? O*. 

Vehlea to t hi representatives of the tt new liberalism* “ The 
i. *io\i msxs ? m tnexr usual eclectic T&3axoxif accepted 
vr ; ij ch o If \*sb . 2 S * s argument v.*ni j.s re^-ec^s-Jig some Ci. tne ■»*. -*• 1 ^ ^ *-• ^ x 
conclusion? to which he caine « '?hey welcomed him as ail ally *a 
the denudation of the pecuniary control of science $nd tech- 
nology/ /u-: while Veblen sought to substitute control by tech- 
nicians the liberal journals followed Dewey in demanding 

20 

create/; democratic control* 

Certainly men like Dei ey had snore in common intellectually 
with .dentists tp.m with businessman; but such liberals op- 
pose the granting of inordinate power to any group* Thus 
t •%*/ opposed Veblen* a putatively amoral and socially disinter- 
/sSkSd role for higher education* They rejected his position 
tint research should take place in a social and moral vacuum; 
instead, they insisted that research and education must fee 

Ad "Otr Commercialized ‘universities, " review of Thorsteia 
/colei’s The Bight;?: Learning in America, lotion/ 108 (2/22/19), 
2f <Ths M'.i’jP.lf .Nation identifies Joseph J as trow as 

»r< m'^wu 

.revir^er. » 

'*°Ci« Veblen, "The Technicians and 'Revolution,” (1921) in 
The Fv.-rtv^le Veblen, ed* Max Lerner (New Yorks Viking Press > 
FJ'lITi; pf TTI^-^ST ^ 
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dedicated to the welfare of man « And that welfare could not 
be promoted by either the old commercial-industrial elitism 






or the new scientific-technical, elitism. **' 

The journals ’“positions on efficiency and education may 

be seen most clearly within this broad context. Both the 
: ✓ 

Matron end the Mew Republic consistently recognised the need 
for rational economy measures in schools just as in othsr govern 
n.enfc enterprises, but joined in deploring the use of the effi- 
ciency fad as a means of lowering necessary educational expendr** 
tures . 

But the Nation- under Fuller associated efficiency with 

VMMkOMMeMMC 

vocational, practical., and hyper- democratic trends in the 
schools and condemned the entire package j the Mow 
on the other hand, resisted efficiency measures primarily 
because they were closely tied to businees^osrientsd conserva- 
tism. And under Vi Hard, the Nation came to share the "new 
liberal” position of its sister journal -* that science and 






fry - 4 . 



These are rough categories, but they represent some 
of the elite groups to which various thinkers have looked 
for politics 1 ^ sa 1 vat ion . As noted above, members of the tom* 
Republic group had ah early and short-lived faith in « busx-* 
ness^elTte? the ore-1918 Nation had an excess of faith in t hs 
scholarly-cultural elite? but villard's N a tion joined the 
Republic in insisting that democratic cortrol^had to be srtreng ™ 
trieneH^Ib prevent the accretion of unree trained power to any 
group, however efficient, wise, or beneficent. 

The above analysis of Veblsn is based on his writings 
and on the reviewer's reading, of him,. It is quite- likely that 
he was net as aloof and disinterested as he tried to appear « 

Cf. Morton White, Social Thought in America {Bostons Beacon 
Press, 195? - revised edition}? pp« y-l-9 J 
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efficiency were only creative to the extent that they were 

22 

accompanied by aa extension of democracy* 



2 2 Both Callahan and Yengo reach similar conclusions on 
the relationships of science * efficiency, and demopracy. 

But it is important to stress - as they do not ~ tnat a degree 
of alienation (like the "cultural 1 * alienation of the * 

Nation or the politically liberal alienation oZ Dewey, Allard, 
ancHE He New Republic) may help individuals and groups to aea 
such relationships with some perspective* 
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Chapter Four: Scholars and Their Bosses' 



Throughout the period under study both the Nation and 
the Mew Re public were consistent defenders of academic freedom 
at all levels of education. This position on the part of 
liberal journals so predictable that it would hardly warrant 
consideration here* were it not for one important fact: During 

the years 1914-19 21 there was a clear distinction between ths 
means proposed by the **cid liberal/ H Fuller, and the **nev 
liberal,” Villard, for the defense* and extension of academic 
freedom* Under Fuller, although the Nation deplored illiberal 
attacks on teachers and professors, it offered little more than 
•ringing prose in defense of their rights. But under Villard, 
the Nation joined the Mew Republic in forcefully promoting 7 
organizations and unions as instruments of self-defense for 
teachers. In short, the new liberalism added power to per- 
suasion in the promotion of academic freedom. 

Actually- the magazines often considered together two 
related but separable issues - academic freedom, and the system 



'm/f jmjm ■» t jm I 



A This was the title of a Nation editorial on acadezrd 
freedom? v* 102 (2/9/21) , 199-^"01T7 
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of school and university government. Since violations of 
academic freedom were usually committed by trustees or .oy 
administrators acting as their agent#, the journals often 
used the same editorials to defend individual instructors 
an*, to attack the existing pattern of school and university 

control* 

The contrast between the journals on this issue during 
the pre~X918 period was evident in their handling of the forma- 
tion of the American Association of University Professors in 
early 1915. The Nation carried a rather bland, detailed report 
on the organisational meetings by Morris <7ae trow* one cf the 
participants* Jastrow noted the group’s decision to exclude 
co 3-legs presidents from membership, but handled th»s largely 
as a technical issue. Similar treatment was accorded tc the 
discussions of tenure and academic ranking. But singularly 
lacking in his report wan attention, to the social context of 
these matters or the academic dissatisfaction which lay b®~* 

hind the formation of the group* 

The Kew Republic , however, was snore familiar with the 

various forces and pr ensures which had led to the new organi- 
zation. Two years earlier, Herbert Croly had been the only 
non-professor to serve on an academic freedom committee formed 



T r , , ,, » y » T~ i ** * f y ^ a ^**»^ i '* rtC ** 1 ^***— # j. ^ 0 <* a m 

^Morris Jasfcrow, ^Professors in Council, ^ 

{2/4/15}, 146-7. Xhi-J w £ 3 comparable to the lengthy repots 
on mcetincis of the va.'iou. learned societies which toe 
carried at this time. On the founding of tne A.A.U.i . -<*& 



1955) , ?, 194 «. 



£•/ several learned societies. John Dewey and Alvin Johnson, 
h Ne w Rep u blic contributors and later editorial board 
viuyors, were among the- founders of the It is act 

surprising f then, that the New Republi c saw the new organisa- 
tion in grs.ter social perspective. Tna editors ignored ths 
technicalities of the situation and commented on tho central 
issue involved, concluding as follows? ^ 

Several of the speakers seemed to be morbidly 
afraid tfcac the association might be popularly 
misconceived as a labor union. Almost they did 
protest toe much. A union cc professors mast 

essentially- front a union of wage-earners f 
but the new association is seeking none tbs less 
f n y r '3 ect analogous to that of an ordinary union. 

It is seeking increasing independence, for .its 
meFihers by^means of organisation and community 
of spirit. ' 

Ouvuig Fuller's editorship, the Nation, while deploring 
violations of academic freedom,, gave little attention to the 
vulnerability :;f professors and teachers or to the need tor 
collective action on their part. Consistent with its sRoral- 
isexe, rrdividi -jlis tic world- view , the journal seemed to hope 
that tut Df fencing school boards and trustees in these c&see 
could ha persuaded to deal most justly w'th their faculties 
and to take thuix social respond ibi li tier isora seriously* Not 
atypical (thov./h isore vigorously expressed then um&l) w&a 
the Sac i on 1 s c omment on the dismissal of Jcott Nearing ov the 

S» m 

Uni vers .i;y of Pennsylvania trustees* J.t declared that the 
idea thee the University was gjfftot? altogether a public 

pp. 200 - 203 . 

Editorial, SfeSLSS£fe^£» 1 {X/S/i2>) r 4-5. 
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institution . * . will have to be pried out of these gentle- 
men’ 3 heads* 

But while tho Ha t ! or looked to persuasion as a means- of 
progress .in this axe a, the Hew Republic unequivocally supported 
collective action by educators as well as representation of 
teachers and professors on school and university boards. In 
early 1915 the journal carried an article by ?, I* Davenport 
which criticized the existing system tf non-professional* local 
control of schools. The author proposed that teachers cease 
to look upon themselves as employees and gain representation 
on school boards y But a major difficulty in such a program 
was that teachers had been too effectively "drilled in rever- 
ence for properly constituted authority, * arid w&ra thus 

s 

willing to assume responsibility. 

The New Republic assumed the task cf undermining this 
sense of reverence for authority and of promoting more collec- 
tive action by educators. In a Veblenesqua editorial in July 
1915. the journal called for greater public and faculty repre« 
sent&tio n on university governing boards. It admitted that 
the existing pattern of control might have been tolerable 

^Editorial / Ha tion , 100 (6/24/15) . 658. Cf . also 106 
(i/24/16) , 7S. " 

5 

Fo I. Davenport, " Reconstructing Boards cf Education, * 

Kew Republic , 2 (4/3/15), 229-30. Dewey mado a similar pro- 
te sT~agdTnst the fact that the educational profession was not 
represented cn the Commission oa National Aid to Vocational 
Education. Cf. "A Policy of Industrial Education, * Kin# 

Republic , 1 (12/19/14), 11-12. Cf. also the letter frssa Dewey 
and - others protesting violations of academic freedom at fch& 
University of Utah* Nation, 100 (5/16/3.5), 491~2* 
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v/i * rx boards of trustees were top-heavy with ministers. H But 

with the passing of control from the ghostly to the moneyed 

element , the gulf between trustee and professor has become 

extreme , * It hoped that a peaceful, sharing of power might 

take place ? but nad suggestions for faculty action in tha 

likely event that this did not occnxi 

Trustees who really envisage the modern university 
as a public service, as a body of scientific and 
sociological experts, will gladly share their power, 
If they do not, they will demonstrate how radically 
their own conception of a university differs from 
the general one,, and it will be the duty of pro- 
fessors to assert their rights by all these? forms 
of collective organization whereby controlled 
classes from the«begin^ing of time have made their 
idea© effective . f 



11 



After Vi Hard became its editor in 19X3? the Nation joined 
the New Republic in recommending vigorous collective action by 
teachers and professors. Two weeks after the Ansis trees » tile 
Nation responded to the numerous attacks on academic freedom 
and to attempts to use the schools a* instruments of reaction- 
ary propaganda by declaring that 3 the sooner &1 1 the teachers 
organize to protect, themselves and rid the schools of politics. 



the better. 



„8 



^ N ew Re pub 1 1 c , 3 (7/1 //IB), 269—70 «. A similar 
statement, objecting to exclusive university government by 
trustees as absentee landlordism,** appeared in an editorial 
March 10, 1017: (v* 3* pp* 149-50} ♦ 

^Editorial, Satlon , 107 <11/23/183 . 613- ®hs editorial 
was written fey associate editor Killiya H-acBonatd. {K»Y.P»I>» 
edition). 
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In 1920, the year of the infamous Palmer raids and other 

* 

assaults on freedom, the Hatton* a editors registered a firm 
protest against the action of the Pennsylvania Superintendent 
of Schools ( who had in effect denied teachers the right to join 
unions. But the joisrnal* having lost faith in the power of 
pure persuasion to change the actions of official® and other 
defenders of the status quo, gave the responsibility to the 
aggrieved educators : ”It will be the fault of the teachers 
themselves if they go on accepting this ! new freedom,* and 
allow the disciplinary necessities of an army to determine 
their rights and duties* We have only one counsel for the 

teachers of this country: that, is to unite to secure the 

* 

right of free teaching and a proper remuneration for their 
work. 

Partly because of changed conditions, partly because of 

✓ 

its new leadership, the Nation had moved *1 considerable dis~ 
t&nce from the positions it had taken under More ar.d Fuller. 

A 1919 editorial contended that the A«A.U*P, had " failed lam- 
entably” to deiend academic freedom during the war and praised 
those professors who were organising local branches of the 
American Federation of Teachers, The editors took the occa- 
sion to indulge ir. & rare hit of retrospection: *0f course, 

such a step has been greeted in some quarters as a sign, that 



« 



mitvtii 



Editorial Jtecion, U1 (8/21/20), 202-3* (Also by MacDonald? 
cf « N.'/.,p*k. edition JT An indication of the Nation* 3 disaffection 
from its earlier 5, old liberal * sympathies was its sarcastic uise 
of Wilson* a terzss, ''new freedom* w Croly hc.d decided some be- 

fore that the new freedom might better he cs.17.-ad "the old bondage 
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Bolshevist principles are invading cur institutions of 
learning, and it is no doubt true that the Nation itself would 

^ i w > i m mmt 

xo 

have been pained and shocked, a dozen years ago, by th& ne 
Now, however, the Natio n was greeting the union! zing of prc~ 

* fessora with enthusiasm, rather than with pain and shock. In 
this, as in so many other cases, Villard’s journal had conie 
around to the more radical and more political position already 
vigorously expressed by the New Heoublic. 

There are a number of explanations which might be given 
for the positions taken by the liberal journals during this 
period on academic freedom and on school and university con«- 



trol, Of these three seem particularly significant: 

/ 

1} Explanation is required, first of all, for the 
a mount of attention given to these matters. A basic reason, 
of course, is the fact that these journals were written by 
and read by intellectuals. The editors and writers were 
college graduates with mere than a passing interest in -educa- 
tional concerns, and the journals* readers alec constituted 
a highly educated^ group , many of whom were faculty me mb era of 



^Editorial, "The Unionising of Professors# * nation, 
US (8/23/19) , 217, John Dewey was active in the wBTof 
the American Federation of Teachers* Cf, Howard K, Beale, 
Are American Teachers Free? (New York: Scribner'S; IS 36} , 

pfrrsi^' 
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schools a no c.ol legec.' , To such ir<en f gi:*st.ions of 

freedom and the government of educational Institutions were? 

*■' c subjects of esoteric interests they were of i«r»inediti fee 
per.-.- onai concern . 

Furthermore, both journals wanted intellectuals to play 
larcu r roles in stesrican socle tv -» which trie*/ co-ii.d on lv gw 
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‘}oc..al gcals somewhat under Viliard. the Nation clima to its 
hope that university- trained experts night play a .vtajor role 
in re for:: , 

The Hew Republic, although mors democratic than the early 

<f ii- f " i i /i i > 1 - > ni-rr i - r " ** 



Ration f -alao hoosd that zoXXezgz » facilities <srid graduate** mig&t 

/ » 

exert an influence out of proportion to their numbers* A 13 1£ 
in fcha c journal contended that issues of academic 



*■ r*r ' ^ 



i torts ^ 

f.:?edom and uni varsity government were H s.s vital as any ir* 

A :»erican life, because the universities are costing mere and 

^Cioiy, Idppmann c and Vi Hard wure Harvard graduated; 
vv-yl was a graduate of the Wharton SchooL of the T)«i varsity of 
Parinsylva-sia. C£. For coy r pp„ ix r - S3, 101; Humes, p, & > For 
the reade rship of the journal a, see Wood, y, 189, snd Forcey* 
p. .175, forcey writes chat the Hew Rap ub lie was aimed at 
"ceacherc. profeasors, ;ivi 1 servazT&e, "social workers, enlight-** 
sued poll cicians and businessmen* n 

It should be not<?6 thst ohe t&?:m "liberal journalists, * 

•is used i :x this study, does not apply in the same way to fell of 
“he perse ns considered* Some, like. Croly, Villard, and their 
stccessois, Bruce Sliven and Freda Xirchway, would probably ham 
i •imti&.ea thecsolvss primarily au liberal jourr*alista<, Some, 
like Walter L.ippm-&nn K we.ce priy«ari2y but not 

s Latently liberal « Sovn-^ ; like Alvin Jo!mac»» f were liberal 
,:o liege professors who became full-ticiia journalists xoz 'v&pyixq 
periods of time. And still other;*, like Oawcsy and Bcfcart 8f« 
r. ovett, ware professors who "moonlighted” as liberal journalists 
while devoting the bulk of their time to academic pursuit©* 
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mors cc focus tbs thought of the nation, We depend upon them 
as upon no other institution to inspire and discipline -the 
democracy . ft ^ Thus in the eyes of the editors? the individual 
interest of faculty members converged with the social interest 
Questions of academic freedom and university government were 
of national as well as persona?*, concern. 

2 ) The a> ove explanations, however? might have held true 

even had the j mrnals been spokesmen for intellectual coAservs 

tism. Liberal.? and radicals were not the only supporters of 

academic freedom. But during much of the latter part of this 

period, it v&s tie liberals who were under attack, in politics 

and journalism a& well as in schools and leges. .There was 

tiros a community of interest among academic and journalistic 

liberals* During the war, for example, the Out look; attacked 

the New Re p ubli c as o e of Americans K public enemies,” and 

included It with the 'tears t papers, the German- language press, 

and the International Workers of this World among the "sapper* 

i3 

and miner: ” in America* 

Such attacks gw re even though” the New nggutolic supported 

•t* 

America* s participation in the war* The journal had merely 
exercised its right to b« critical of the conduct of the var 
and of th-i motives *•£ the allies* But the Nati o n went further 
It opposed America*’, participation in the war and went through 
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Editorial, tsw Republic, 3 (6/26/15), 185-6. 

Cufciocfc, US C9/29/i5U ««4-S. 

o, • - • ■mtflNXJMMrJw 



Such 
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' 14 . . 

a much-oublicized clash with government censorship* 

*• « 

events, continued find intensified during the Red Scare ^i'id 
the palmar raids, forced liberals to unite in support of their 
rights. Thus the journals* vigorous fight for academic freedom 
iRay he seen also as an effort at eclf~de .tense. Attach# oa 
liberals in any field had to bo repulsed if liberalism itself 

w<is to be safe. 

3} There is a third, somewhat broader, explanation for 
the Nation f s and Naw Republi c ! s positions on academic freedom# 
Concern for individual freedom was central to the social 
ohilosophieo of both the old and the new liberalises# B**t, as 
has been noted, the old liberalism placed irsore emphasis on in- 
dividualistic means for the promotion of this freedom,* the new 
liberalism recognized that in an increasingly corporate, 
organized society, collective means were required for indivi- 



, l. 



dual is tic ends# 

A corollary of the above was the Nation* a shift in em- 
phasis from persuasion to power* During its old liberal 
staae the Nation had an extravagant faith in the rationality 

■*' oni *>w w n w** w /. 

of mar., and in the power of intellectuals to convince those 
in power to act more justly and humanely* But Vi Hard, fern® 4 * 
what chastened by America’s experience in World War X 4 and 
disillusioned by what he saw as Wilson 9 s false leadership, 
no longer hoped that those who controlled America *3 industry 



l4 viilard, p. 3S« ff. 
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and education would wi ir*n-rlv 

a®5^e*08 *» a dtsdnetioa o£ 

i -n^ir p-owerg , Vdliard ^ 0 , ^ r ,, 1>r . * 

• "‘' «-««*«,. a arid ha • '■ 

never proposed violence *r class «*»«•}«• -,«. , . 

c tnsi,i. WM *tfc a aoXuh.*t*>h f.P 

»=ui « *«« tnWn . „ «„ JM . a „ ^ 

“ •‘•“•■W «WM<J Manta 1 * 

■jfivOUpS *“ t{l£55T «5 <j 5 ’Cs 9 ■**/’**•« tv- v ^ cV* 

^^vITS »-w3T 4fe50a^fi?*S 11 4 ’ <'5 ?t# r h*''l»»*‘r 4 •**'> . . , n » 

-** w 'SXOj.antly and 

col.lec?wivai.v >?o5>ni»rt^ - 

~ ajna promote th*dz rights. 

...-sus hy 1813 the Katies ana the New depute He 

OUt PCUeieS 0R * Caaemic *»•*» — • tMM «*«*,**«, 
to which they would adhere thrqjwhont the period covered Jy 

this study. But, as we shall see later, though their Mfna 

0 Utut ^ £S " ia 4iofc ,aRae ' rgo ^ «®»«n ci«l cha age, the 
1.0 w,.i<jh they applied thea varied oonoiderably. Ou:.-ir ; g 
the *9*e» s, with Jwau« an th« vedam nf. 

“* PEOfeSSOre ms<to Ut «* And then, in the W30% 

tae J.ihazsi iourns's - , 

* X '^ nd t * !erasei ^ s *«PP0*tln9r an organisation 

?liOV3R5Gn^ ^vl?3CcXv*C'5*P -* ^ . 

■“ ‘* 0 Sitoucfh ana sucses. 

snougft to bo wracked by serious factional disputas. i.ater 

chapters will consider the responses of the Satior, and the 
AeoubUc to these devalopmeats. 
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Or.apter Fives Education and Refer® 



LtStei. < qh w'ci xn 7** vs Trusts f ©*3U&txon of ths Scri©c?l « h «35 

uescrxbed snr»e ritaxn elements of the progressive education 

r 

laovesnenfcs the scxentxfxc.* the ch i. 1 cK cs n te re d f and the % , &£ozm<i$t « * 
All three of zobzq emphases vers present in progressive; education 
in the 1314*1921 period, but it is clear that the liberal 
jousnaxs wsre primarily xafc$?rested in promoting a reformist 
role sor tho schools* a Re£ozs>i& t # * of ooorse, is a testa ~*Fhioh 
covers a wxda range of policies and programs , including both • 
une ni..4d^ genteel branc of progress through persuasion efivo* 

0 -sv.vmJ by the pre»1918 N at ion as veil as the nore vigorous# 
power~oriented reform which it joined the Netr Bepublie in sup* 
porting after 1918 » 

C remiss has pointed out also the "inextricable relation” 
ships between social reform,, reform tlirotah education, and ebe 






re town cf education.” An exploration of thssss relationships - 
which are particularly evident in the liberal loaxnala - raav 

*>* . *X 









"Cremin, pp* 2 88; 179 
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cz&i farther light on the connections between »£o«?ress2 ve 

*• *«• 

» 

journalism and progressive educations 

Classification ana definition in this ares are difficult* 
:>;it perhaps tho n£?3t appropriate ter#, for the edusstl&r.&X p&si«» 
tion of Fallens nation is ** ^re>- p tea ros si ,. M Tho tez^is ft css?i*» 

»i’S~ r«» 4 ii m 1 r — 1» " ^ 

ssrvative 1 * or * reactionary 1 * seem too strong* for the ttetian 
did not indulge in uprea trained polemics against new edn ca- 

■k 

ticnal developments. It attempted to assess them calmly and 
moderately# of ten damning pedagogical innovations with faiut 
praise v It recognised a certain worth in the new education* 
out cons re tesitiy a* prsssocl d«@ hope that traditional cultural 
values would not &•; lost in the- new era a And while tha pre- 
3.$ IS Nation reject ;d much of the emerging educational philosophy 
and methodology*, ;i : maintained an eree^tlai faith in th-s sch&djs 
*$ agents of sacdsrute refora* Xt did act join in the truly 
conservative respose described by belter in which some of 
the mors hidebound thinkers "substituted representation fes?: 

"t 

education” in theic democratic theory* 

The &ati:n ur3er Fuller saw itself as a reformist ioumal,-. 
but insisted \.iafc reform must come unctec the auspxces of benevo- 
lent zrdccile-cl sss men like its editors and readers* Id fact? 



writers for tu snagasine took almost as much pleasure ia hur 
ing verbiage a l the grubby radicals as at the boated pluto- 
crats . Ir# IS 7.1, for example, the Nation criticised "social- 
justice shoutvxs 1 * who had demanded a oor^titutionul amendment 
for dealing a problem which was bsij g solved in a. stem 
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Welter, p« 2€S« See pages 283-£ ft; r a fuller definition 
of the ''onsersneive position on educAtios. during .this psriud* 



restrained fashion. “ a slm-2 l&r 

1 *“ Acr «'-citc <ae «?as expressed & year 

.• r ^<n 2 ullc? * *» jtsvisw ips* ^ ->. ... , {•• „> _ -j » . 

y - - (cited earlier) « 

Fuller wrote: 

Tn^ Gary system has been thrust to the #b~ at a 
period in the history of this country, 

* h ? nlcefc y With which it appeav-s to re- 
spond to present tendencies should pakeV.e the 
mare suspicious of it as a eure-aX’. a* a tf™ 

lesr-ed ^ B aT ° f • > U * fc ‘ lament have 
rested t n „ general letting down of the sens* 

fr -‘*3* victual responsibility on the part of t^e 
victims of economic pressure, Mr. Wirt proposes 
relaxed* 8 ^cipline *» almost entirely 

Fuller was expressing here the dilemma which has continually 
plagued individualistic reformers, while recognizing the serious- 
ness of the problems to which the Gary system was a. response, 
he could not accept the means which were adopted to solve those 
problems. His hope seamed to he that the old education, improved 
in some undefined way, might still be adequate in the modem 
situation. In short, although he had s mild hope that education 
aught be an instrument' of reform, he was not willing to make the 

reforms within education itself which would have made this 
possible. 

Tne views expressed by Fuller wore reflected in article* 
cud reviews by other WaUon writers. A 1915 article by Warner 
Fite criticized the idea that state universities were more 

U 4 

important in a democracy than were private colleges, a® 8 «* 
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Kdito^iaXp 99 Ci2/1?/’^) ; 705. 

o Har <5l<2 Fuller p "The Gary System/ Nation Q 102 {6/29/16 
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state institutions of higher education as too utilitarian, 
whlie ?rivats ct >lleges were essential precisely because of 
therr distance from mundane concerns: "It is mere socialistic 
nonsense to suppose that an institution which lies outside of 
the political system performs no ‘social function. 

A 19 is editorial objected to the emphasis laid by aduea- 
tors on "social values , " which might "signify an entirely 
mischievous conception of what a school can attempt - for who 
shall lightly say what the social values of any community are?" 
The writer objected to- the trend toward "extrema democracy 1 ' in 
education, and concluded that 



at present the schools are, with the best of in- 
tensions xn the world, in much the saira position 
f® ^ clexWMd w™, when he might be interpret- 
ing Boxy >■ r j, t , is..telling his congregation how 
tney shouic vote* 



There was one area, however, ir, which Fuller's Sftien was 
more outspoken on reforr of and through education. The journal 
consistent with its tradition of promoting justice and progress 
for Negroes - continually called for better educational opportu- 
nities for that group. 8 In a statenent by Vi Hard, it appiiudad 
the work of the General vacation Board .in raising the standards 

"•**** p ax wa a w iM#wwwM«emw«A, 

(W/lstTlto-iT' “ T — S ‘ 3t * diversity Idea,- Nation, Ml 
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Editorial, Satioe, 102 (6/29/3.6; , 691, 



*> r the was a trac.tion with tne Nation's 

was W ’Si 6 n^ 3 ; ;: t rSt Ut * r «V editor of th,-;Suto/ai 
Garrison «in?;- d Gsrr.son s son; the currant owner, Oswald 
Gar.ison Vxll«,.a, was .is grandson, Cf. Villerd, ch .. i. 
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of Negro c-ducfition* But it rejected thi? videiv**kei<i v«sw tlh&t 
ail Negro education, should be simple training for menial voca- 
tions. The journal applauded the efforts of those Negroes who - 
against great odds - acquired a higher education, and it in- 
sisted that the, way should bo kept clear for all who had the 
ambition and ability to folios** them.* 

But even this position? liberal though it was for tfe© time, 
vas not refotmst in the broader sense.. The Nation 8 a position 

should have educational opportunity equal to 
that available for Whites* This was not the same as proposing 
that: education should help to create a new social osder. The 
Nation wants! Negroes to be able to work their way into white 
society? it as not yet ready to say that the schools might 
assist in thii radical reconstruction of that society. 

Thus Fu. ler 9 s Nation held fast to the older view that edu- 
ction ^dght promote the reform* of individuals? that the Ameri- 
can economy and polity were basically sound and that the schools 

*» 1^.'. function of producing individuals 

of worthy character who could work within that system and hslu 

«*■ <• 

to elevate its moral tone* Thesrs wers in society serious 
problems of corruption, crime, violence, and racial injustice, 
nut these were ■ vimarily evidence of weaknesses of character . 



9 . 

Na tion , 100 (2/IS/15) , 187-5* This statement was written 
by Yrllara Ccf. V t y 0 p,L e editicr) , and while advanced foe the 
Nation at that ti.it, was not nearly as radical as Villard's 
J-fter pronouncement , on education* (Ss»« Part XV, below). On 
v.hllard : s work fee t.;e Negro and ?c*i r iftegro education, c£* 
Wreszin, pp* 2 8-f * 
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r.nd trailing in fells P*cple who made up society, *f Rac we£i 
needed was neither a new education nor a new social order, 
iot * ean3 cf aakln 3 the old work more effectively. 




™ ^^8^' oa -' h * °«»* *«*, *« dissatisfied not 

or,iy vith the character and intelligence of indiyiduaa, but 

with the economic, political, ana educational system which 

shape.! those individuals, Croly, Keyl, a „d Uppmann that 

modifications in. social organisation had been mads necessary 

by resent vast changes in science and industry, B.sae men WR 

or. the one hand mo .-s acceptai* than Fuller of the irrc./ersiM# 

techro logical revelation which had taken place? on the t ,fce.r 

they were less eoeeytant of the cooler of social arranger,:.^., 

ef, o.er from an e«rix&r period. They were adherents of the 

viev expressed by Th:.rrtein Veblen that ? institutions are ' 

pro -vets of the past process, are adaptad to past circum- 

st,nces, and are ths.vafcre never in full accord with the m. 

laments of tha y.aaent.- 10 Gi van this inevitable «*».«*, 

t, Vfi tendanCy of ** /;Cial iMtitutias, it became the rssponsi- 
M^ity of liberal/ to seek environmental as well as individual 

sctflCpS • 

Thus one fi.de in the Ww .aepublie during this period, ward 



' r 

sn, V ^lt n A 2SBL*SSSJr«* the leisure Claes 

yv * K - MentCl ' »TTT3r--ifrsrpuBir 5Bans-i899> . 



tnea ths? !!£££££' considerable interest io economic planning, 

t *" 

a selective enthusiasm for some aspects of socialism, and a" 
greater warmth towards organized labor. The capitalistic system 
weis not a Vdven* ; re v/as not an expression of natural law, and 

Viu,i COVi ‘*^ w *^ it and modify it as they saw fit. As with the 
economy so with the educational system, Recognizing that 
schools and colleges had a built-in inertia, men should attempt 
even more vigorously to adjust the content and methods of edu- 
cation in the interest of social welfare. 

As was noted above , part of Randolph Bourne 8 b enthusiasm 
for die Ga-y schools was based on his belief that they ore- 

-a i 

vidf'd new institutional patterns, new techniques, and new 
approaches to content which would help to develop more creative 
individuals and a more just social order. The educational views 
wh..ch Bourn : expressed were, as he declared, "the product of an 
enthusiasm for the educational philosophy of John Deway And 
i.: his art . cles were sometimes little more than translate ons 
a ; d popul • . -izations of Dewey 1 ** views, "wa&t,* ho asked? a 
qi.'A phi Jo ? ophy for except to paraphrase?” *' 1 

In an article which the New Republic carried in early 
B=/ur- & claimed that Dewey's ideas were pro fondly radi- 
cal; tt at *'5 was "in the paradoxical situation of a revolution- 

m 

ist with fit innate contempt for propaganda. " Deway's philosophy 
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Bovrne, Education and Living, p. vi, 
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embodied "some of the wisest words ever set. to paper. * 

» 

Bourn a admired Dewey for bringing order out of social and 

Intel iccr.ua a cheo3* He had demonstrated "the unity of all 

democratic strivings, the social movement, the new educational 

.locals, thd freer ethics, fchs popular revolt, in 'politics • 0 . 

and th i applicability to all of them of scientific method* 

:.ut the readers of the New Republi c did not receive 

Dewey s ideas only *in translation.” Dewey spoke for himself 

in ov-sr fifty-two articles, notes, letters, and reviews which 

1 ^ 

lie wrote for the journal during this period. Much of tills 
mass of material., particularly before 1919, dealt directly or 
in cl an; tally viith education . In his articles, Dewey missed 
few op- ortuniti.es to promote his vies of reform of and through 
education. He wan particularly outspoken in hi$ opposition 
to at t. mots to separate vocational and liberal education. In 
hi3 fi.:s ; New Republic article he danc meed such attempts re 
part o*.* :Ji effort co in alee education •* prop to an unjust 
economic system; 



^ Bourne. K Jchn Dewey's Philosophy, * New Republic, 3 

< 3 / 1 3 / 15 ). 13 3 . ’ — 
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-?or a complete listing of Dewey * s articles see Milton 
Thomas r John Dewey. A. CentenniaX Bibliography (Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962), pr , 41-63., Groff Conklin 
wrote ii 1936; “Jem Dewey, nex:;. to the editors themselves, 
has be* i the N.ft. r; > most influential contributor « His famous 
series it essays cn China, and ones ?>n Russia, Mexico, and the 
Near has t r as welj as his frequent articles on education and 
politic al philosophy, have helped to 3 St the tone of the 
journa', all throne a its history.'' Ths New Republic h.^thologys 
1915-1 *35. (New York; Dodge Pub! i sSI 

was a lontributinc editor of the jour.j.al from 1922 to 1937. 
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Every ground of public opinion protests against 
any use of the public school system which takes 
for granted the perpetuity of the existing Indus- 
trial regime,, and whose inevitable effect is to 
perpetuate it, with all its antagonisms of em- 
ployer and employed.* producer and consumer. ‘ 

In an article carried by tha journal four 'months Xatar# 
Dewey again objected to the idea of dividing the school system 



into academic and vocational branches. Such proposals wars 
based on the desire cf conservative groups to establish a, strati- 



fled society - If successful, such splits would make it easier 

for further divisions to occur along religious or national- 

origins lines, and the schools would lose their role as unifiers 
15 

of culture. Here, as in his other New Republic articles, 

Dewey expressed one of his central educational ideas: that the 
schools should not be passive reflectors of social trends - 
that they had an obligation to resist and counteract the 
rigidities and in justices of society,, not to reinforce them# 
While Bourne and Dewey were calling for reforms within 
the schools which would enable education to promote desired 
social changes, Walter Lippmann - as Rush Welter has pointed 
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Dewey, 
(12/19/14) , 



"A Policy of 

11 - 12 . 



Indus trial Education , ,f 



New Republic, 
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Dewey, "Splitting Op th« School System, * N&tf Republic, ' ,• 

f ~ J r \ is ^ A moe mm a tm wn ^ cnmr m mM'm • 
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Bruce Bliven, who was an editor of the New Republic 
during most of Dewey* s association with it, has" sax^tHoF** tha . 
journal’s positions on educational Issues were in close 
harmony with Dewey’s. Bliven has noted also that Dewey wrote 
in ** clumsy English,** but that he knew he needed good editors* 
and never complained about the drastic revisions that his 
articles often required. (Interview with author, 8/23/65). 



* 1 

cnt; - was calling* for a mors educative politics / 2 Lippmann 
tried snove all to be a realist — to assess correctly m an*s 
limited rationality. Yet he joined his interest in charls- 
matic leadership and in the use of myths in guiding social 
groups with a consistent call for more educational proee- 
dares in politics, 

Lippmann recognised that the liberal Jeffersonian ideal 

of government was no longer viable? that in politics the re 

must be "insiders and outsiders f " - leaders and followers. 

But he blames the failure o*’ many of the administrative re^ 

forms of the progressives on the fact that leaders had failed 
, < 

to enlighten the public properly on the issues; ”Tbe power 
which has educated the insiders has left the outsiders unin- 
formed. So they listen to the largest hope and fallow the 

1 7 

most magnetic personality, 9 * 

Throvjghouh hrs Ilfs, Lippmann has carried on a dialogue 
with himself concerning the rationality of man* He has moved 
rn his political thought - between the extreme positions of 

educational! sm. But during his association with 
the New Republic !, his emphasis was on the need for an elector*- 
ate as broadly and as realistically educated as possible. He 
fully 'onderstood the ego centri ci ty of raan , the role of ths 
unconscious in motivation, and the public’s susceptibility 
It, 



Cf. Walter, pp. 271—5 
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Lippro&nn, ‘‘Insiders and Outsiders, * New Republic,. $ 
( 11 / 13 / 15 ) , 35 - 6 . 5 "““ 



co nrcpaganda, and yet * because he retained a basic faitn in 
the democratic process ** he persisted in the belief that* •••$:?$■ 

could be educated well enough to enable a free society- to 

. . IS 
function* 

III 



hs in the case of the other issues dealt with in fcftie 
paoer, the Nation under v r iXlard*& new leadership cams uo ex-* 
press a position on education and reform similar to that of 
the New Republic. After 1918 the N ation ceased to give space 

» I w» mm m0t 

to peevish traditionalists who bemoaned the increasing “soeiali 
zation" of education. Instead there was a growing enthusiasm 
for such ventures as the New School for Social Research and 
the Boston Trade Union College*^ There was encouragement 
for "the effort to relate the universities more closely to 
community needs and of spontaneous movements among the workers 
themselves for a full educational opportunity • w Such educa- 
tional innovations encouraged the hope that America might 



Drift and Mastery, for example, bippmann recogmaad 
the role of the” unconscious in poll tiers and life, but advo- 
cated 51 the substitution of conscious intention for uncon- 
scious striving.' 1 (p. X48) Of all Lippmann * s books, . 

and" Mastery"- ^?hx ch— a ppeared— In— X9XA - -■**■ - was closest o,n ft pi r~ t* 
tc^EIi^ew Republic articles*, 

^^Wi 1 liam L, Stoddard, “The Boston Trade Union Colleger* 
Nation, 109 (8/30/19), 298-300.* Cf. also 106 (5/4/1$) , 541-3, 
where^a review of fifteen educational books showed consideras*® 
sympathy for progressive innovations* 



"eventually emulate the French in recognising * the moral 

20 

obligation to be intelligent . * 

An editorial note in early 1921 indicated how the various 
elements of the Ration's new educational outlook could con- 
verge. The editors praised a recent convention of the &Reric&n 
Federation of Teachers which had adopted & liberal policy on 
Americanisation programs ire the schools* The assembled teachers 
had taken a stand in favor of cultural pluralism; they had re- 
jected the view that Americanization meant discarding the 
“negative" traits of the immigrants and adopting the Anglo- 
Saxon characteristics of the "true* American, In their brief 
statement the editors demonstrated: {1} their sympathy for a 
unionised teaching profession; (2) their rejection of a narrow </ 
chauvinism as a policy for the schools; and (3) their belief 
that the schools should function as critics of society. Th&y 
concluded* 

Whatever demagogues may do, teaches?; have a more 
self-respecting task than to praise the country 



nt out the riationail 


l short- 


national virtues. J 


L 


of the Nation had 

,m» «**m<»*** , «m 1 


clearly 


point of view that 


the 



schools should go beyond cultural transmission and engage in 
the process of cultural transLfoosatloB..* _Dut___tlie.re was less 
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Review, “Books in Brief,’ Natio n, 111 (9/4/20), 277* 
The reviewer was Dorothy Brewster. 1 CE » JS.Y «F.L. edition,) 

2 ^Editorial note., Nati on, 112 (2/23/21; , 279* The note 
was -written by Carl Van Dcrer-* (N.Y.P.L. edition.) 



unanimity concerning the part 



that education could play in 

social change* Some contributors, like Harold Laski, expressed 

tne rather extravagant hope that formal educational institutions 

jiugnc - even in rhe short run » make the difference between 

success and failure for society, Laski closed a 1920 article 

•• 

on “British Labor and Direct Action “ with the declaration that 
the Labor Party needed ° above all to embark upon a far more 
extensive educational policy. One gets the* es.vise * % . in 
liigl&nd that we are running a race between education and revo«- 
iiitior. If labor gives to institutions like the 5forking&en 5 .s 
Educational Association the support and funds they deserve, 
some way out of the present chaos may be found . *** 

j.n the same year, M* Ii* Hedges — more disillusioned, per** 
haps - raised grave doubts about the reforming power of the 
schools; 

Education is not . * , an extra-social process 
by which society is constantly freshened, and trails* 
formed. Rather it lies within society and tends to 
reproduce in miniature the society which has borne 
it. 

3ut Hedges was referring to existing educational institutions, 
which p , osnoted either the Puritan ideal ("celestial propaganda 7 ') 
of Jons than Edward? or the utilitarian ethic of Benjamin 
Franklin* He had a hope - albeit a faint one «• that these out* 0 



worn V 2 * 2 ws of education might give way to a pioneering spirit 
more silted to the modern age* If colleges could begin to 
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Laski , "British Labor and. Direct Action,” Nation, 106 
(Q/21/A0) r 214-15. 



supply students wifely a sense of a ’total universe of good* 
Lnat is not fictitious, and to awaken in them the will to 
act in behalf of that universe," there might be grounds for 
optimism* But Hedges courd not sustain so sanguine a view, 
and concluded rather dimly that “the chances for the colleges 
to answer the need of this generation • , . are small," 23 

Hedges may be taken as a convenient exemplar of the edu- 
cational views of many post-war liberals. The experience of 
yar abroad and reaction at home had deepened the liberal con~ 
vlction that society was in need of drastic reformation; the 
hope that education might be an agent of cultural renewal 
would not die? and yet there was the note of pessimism — the 
sense that wnat education should do it actually would not do. 
It was this sense of pessimism that strengthened the flight 
of many liberals during the 1920 f s from politics to aesthetics 
and of many educators from “reformist* to “chi id- centered” 

J A 

schools and curricula* 



IV 



In 1918 the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education issued its influential report, the Cardinal Principles 

*« < iwr n» mu i O 



22 

, et ,*>, jJi* *’ T he Teacher* s Real* Dilemma, “ Nation 111 

C 3/21/20) t 214-15, ~ — ~~~ 

24 

Cf, Cremin, ch. 6; also Sidney Kaplan, “Social Engi- 
neers as Saviors," Journal of the Hist ory of I deas, 17 (June, 
19^0* , 347— 36$, For seme drTfereHces He^ween the journals 

regarding the effects of the war, see the Nation, 111 (Xl/3/20* 
4o9, ' c 



ofj^conciary Education, 25 Early the following yea Ie the 
editors of the Sew Republic published their reaction to the 
-t-.-oz,. _r. an editorial which may be taken as the is f ini. rive 
expression of their position on education ana refc.m in the 
eas,Iy post-war period. Characteristically, the editors 
ascrr'ied to the document a wore radically reformist cast than 
was probably intended by its authors. The editors noted that 
Air,oi-.ca had always relied on education as “the chief oulwtric 
•.f nomocracy, tut that the school had functioned in a largely 
self-ccrrecting social economy. 3ut society was no longer 
s. _i ... proving, and noth conservatives and radicals were de- 
mand, g that tS'.e government assume a greater role in moral 

and p.-Utical education in order to keep the social machinery 

«• 

running. This demand implied “both a radical break with the 
past ind a long step toward collectivism in education." 26 

•iewever, conservatives and radicals disagreed on the 
icea.s and methods of education. Conservatives glorified ' 
disc. pline, obedience, and. an unesamined loyalty to an un- 
quesnonnd authority. They beHsved in aa “intellectual police 
power" to keep the people on the "charted paths of virtue and 
truta. " Radicals, on the other hand, emphasised the reform of 
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Cen* -iJ n: ™), r t^ Kan f ! ' Rducatlon in the Twentie th 

,cJL^.i£L HarvarG University PresiT^lPni — ^ — T r nr 

m; an.174.for a conservative inter^retatioaol ' tH 

X- civ^or 10n W8S appointed ^ the National Education 
26.. . 

to ^- a , w d ..' he «»ceeeding guotatiow, are fron an 

'^erxcanlsra in Education," New )tepw»li.> 
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institutions, not the demand for loyalty; "Social education 
must * » c start from the idea not only of the decrepitude* of 
the old education but from the gross deficiencies of the 
affiliated social economy.** In this context the editors 
cited the recently-enunciated Cardinal Principles as an appro- 
priate ideal for America 1 a educational enterprise, but recorded 
the sad fact that "our existing educational system fails 
flagrantly to realize that ideal." In order for the Commission • 
goals to be achieved, the schools had no choice except to active 
ly accept their roles as legatee institutions. The state jftould 
"guarantee to all its citizens through the schools the economic 
independence which its social economy has failed to guarantee.” 
Rush Welter has pointed out that in conservative hands 
such doctrine can make education a substitute for reform rather 
than an adjunct to it: 

What sophisticated business practice has accom- 
plished, indeed, is to associate the competitive 
democratic values of Jacksonian and post- Jacksonian 
liberalism with the modern business system by 
improving educational opportunities for personal 
success within it and leading to it. In effect, 
progressive businessmen have transferred economic 
individualism from business to the schools and 
thus reconciled their innovations with traditional 



American values 
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Realistically recognizing that an open educational system 
might help to preserve a closed economy, conservatives have 
joined liberals in support of eriu>.ation. 

But the liberal editors of e New Rod ub lie saw a deep< 
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Welter, p, 
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social role for the schools . They recognized that power was 
unequally distributed in the American system, and that power - 
not persuasion - was the key to progress for suppressed groups* 
Thus the state should "through its schools deliberately confer 
so far as possible the substance and opportunity of power on 
all its citizens.” By so doing, the government would itself 
’'serve as the chief agency of radical but remedial social 
change. 11 The editors - after their vigorous presentation of 
these essentially Deweyan doctrines - closed quite appropri- 
ately by letting Dewey speak for himself. The goal of the 

new educational system would be, in his words, "to produce in 

* 

schools a projection in type of the society we should like to 
realize, and by forming minds in accord with it, .gradually to 

modify the larger and more recalcitrant features of adult 

. , *28 
society . 

K# 

The school, then, was to be the growing edge of culture. 

It was not to mirror existing society, nor was it merely to 
take some of the strain off the existing unjust system and 
thus enable it to survive. It was - within the limits of its 
own freedom of action - to mold itself in the image of dci&o- 
cratic- ideals; it would then be able to produce individuals 
with enough freedom and power to help move society along in 
desired directions * 

21F~ — — 

The editors were quoting from Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education (New ’iorkx Macmillan, 1961- 1st edi 
pTTTr. — 
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The New Republic had thus kept the liberal faith. It; 

- ~UM — — " * 

spite of the war* in spite of the ^ twilight of idols*' such as 
Roosevelt and Wilson* the editors of the Ne w , Republic still had 
confidence that reform and progress were possibles that the 
school could transcend its social context enough to enable it 
to play a significant role in social reconstruction. If th^ 
vigorous f optimistic enthusiasm of Bourne *s early educational, 
articles v/as no longer possible, yet the core of the faith 
still 3ived* ‘The emotional edge of the progressive f&ifch 
may have been blunted by the disillusioning experiences of 
the war years, but still the editors of the New Republic re- 
lieved that man was potentially educable and rational? that 



institutions retained some malleability and plasticity? an c* 
that there vue still effective work to be done by an educative 
journalism and a socialised education* 



2i *The phrase "Twilight of Idols" was originally the 
title of an article in which the disillusioned Bourne in- 
dicted Dewey for his support of the war* The artxcle has 
been reprinted in Bourne's War and the In^ lectuals* 



Chapter Six: Efficiency, Freedom, and Reform 



The Natio n was in its forty-ninth year when ifc was joirsad 

in tile field ct liberal journal ism by the New Republic. S» X». 

Godkin’s original croepectus for the Nation had, in X8&£, dt*~ 

dared as one of the journal’s main purposes "the fixing of 

public attention upon the political importance of popular 

-1 



education . « . 



This concern for educational matters traa 



still more than evident in the years after 1914 • 

Dorothy and Willard Straight, who provided the funds for 
the founding of the New Republic in 1914, were also profoundly 
interested in education. In fact, according to Walter X.ippra&im, 
they originally conferred with Herbert Croly „ not about fom&lag 
a journal, but about starting 3i sirm kind of school, perhaps a 
university to be located in Washington and to he devoted to 
education for the public service,” The decision was r-ade ins tea 

^Quoted in One Hundred Years of the Nation: h Cent&juiial 
Anthology, Henry uvrrstjnan, eo. u u^ew York*, fe&csallan, 1962... 
p7~277 

2 

Walter I#ippmanr>, “Remarks on the Occasion of this Yoino&X* se 
50th Year, ” New Republic, 150 {3/21/64), 14. The idea fcr such 
an ins tit ut ion may ''Tia ve<ie rived from Croly ’ s proposal for 
Great School of Political Science," set forth in an article by 
that title in The World’s Work, 20 (May, 1910), 12687-3* 
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co Swart a journal cf opinion, bat the motivation for this 
venture was equally educational * Xn fact f throughout the 
history cf the Nev? Republic# one notes a tendency to pair 
journalism and education as powerful agencies for progress 
and reform. Or* the first anniversary of the weekly, in 19 15, 
tae editors listed among their most important duties the need 
to « advocate better schools and press#” 3 *nd near the end of 
the peiicc* covered by this study# in 1939, the editors applauded 
the joint statement of a group of journalists and educators on 
behalf of democracy and free inquiry * They quoted extensively 
from the document, which concluded* 



Our role is to fulfill cur true function as 




knowledge so that the people can examine the 
facts with the critical spirit necessary for 
intelligent appraisal and choice# 

lhe editors closed their editorial by declaring that "the 

educate rs and publicists have got to start moving" in the 

defense of democracy. In these cases aiui in ethers the 

editor:? made clear their belief in an alliance of journalists 

and e</'..cators as the bee fc hope for progress and reform* 

-t is evident that the interest in education- shown by 

jourr ix3 between 1914 and 19.21 was, in the case of the Nario n, 

the (".-ntinuation of a long-standing toidition , and, for th<§ 

New f v public# the beginning of another. But while th« 

c rn mm i , m*m wmm mm 






in " rh « “ew Republics 1D14-1SS4,,* Sew Republic,. 
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Editorial# ^Teachers 5 Manifesto# " New Republic. 93 
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institutions and processes of education were of continuing 
interest to the journals , they tended to focus upon particular 
aspects of it during various periods. During the eight years 
surveyed above# the Nation and the New Republic gave special 
emphasis to the efficiency movement in schools and colleges, 
to problems of academic freedom, and to the role of educational 

4 

institutions in the drive for progress and reform. 

It is appropriate here, before moving on to the nineteen- 
twenties, to survey briefly the major findings of the preceding 
chapters and to attempt a preliminary assessment of the role 
and effects of the liberal journals in regard to educational 
matters. The chief conclusions to be derived from the research 
reported above are easily summarized: 

The first and most significant finding is that thtre vas. 
not during this period a simple one-to-one correlation between 
oolitical liberalism and educational progressivism, The variety 
within political progressivism was reflected in a similar 
diversity of educational positions® This study has utilized 
two influential journals as indices of liberal thought on edu- 
cation, and has determined that the Nation , while acting as a 
proponent of the Wiisoni&n "New Freedom, * was often suspicious 
of progressive, developments in the schools; the New Re public, 
on the other hand, which was a spokesman for Roosevelt’s 
M Kew Nationalism" was a vigorous partisan of Dewey an educational 
progressivism * This conclusion* As further strengthened when 
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oi.o notes that the Mat Ion* a 1918 shift to a political position 
more like that of the Now Rep u bli c was eccottpanied bv a move- 
ment towards greater sympathy for progressive education as well. 

Ih-i- saa^ovG finding w&r> supported in varying degrees in thro© 
specific case studies# In the firsts it was determined that 
both branches of liberalism* as represented by the two journal#, 

su&pi^ious of the etixcrency snovement in education. The 

*• 

pre-1918 Na tion resisted scientific manageaen’t as the incursion 

into the schools of the Indus trial- commercial ethos which It 

xo>-»hca so distosterulj after Vi^Iard took over direction of that 

journal it moved closer to the New Republic's position that 

**■»« '* « * 

efficiency was to be admitted to the schools only as an in'stru~ 
ment of progressive democratic values. 

Secondly, it was noted that both journals consistently 
supported a greater measure of f r redeift for instructors at all 
levels of th. educational establishment. But until 19 IS the 
Nation citing to the hope that school boards and uni vers 5. fcy 
trustees could be rationally persuaded to deal sviore justly 
witli their stuffs and to gradually grant them more auiononw j 
after the journal became a spokesman fer the *nev libejraH©ci ,! 
it joined ch* New Rep ub Ira in calling for vigorous organisational 
efforts an! use of coercive power by teachers in pursuit of 
their professional goa.ls„ 

Thirdly, both journals believed throughout the period that 
schools anc colleges should be instrus&t^sts of reform. But 
the new and old liberalisms expressed t. if? if^pulse quite 
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differently. Fuller * s Hatton hoped that the schools might 
turn out more ethical individuals who would raise the moral 
lone of society and politics. Vi Herd's Nation and Croly's 

p 

•y- ra Republic or# the other hand, thought -chat bz cad-gauge 
social reforms were in order. -and promoted educational iriatitu** 
tions and curricula which would hopefully sat in motion such 
fundamental economic and political changes. 
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Since the policies of both the 'fiew Freedom” and the "New 
Nationalism" have been subsumed above under the general heading 
of liberalism, it is worth asking what was common to the educa- 
tional positions of both* Perhaps the fundamental element of 
continuity between their educational views, as expressed in the 
Nation and the New Republic, is that educational institutions 
should be *in but not of* society. While schools and colleges ~ 
like other institutions - were the products of the larger cools! 
order, they had an integrity and an independence of their own* 
They could not fulfill their social functions by blindly and 
uncritically transmitting the accepted values, traditions, «4*u 
techniques of the culture* Only by maintaining a certain die* 
fcance from existing social values could they really serve 
society. 

This basic conviction worked itself out in different wavs* 
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The "old liberalism” represented by Fuller attempted to stand 
somewhat aloof from the developing technical arid industrial, 
order, with its corrupt politics! manifestations. The Nation 
a or mg thxs period, attempted. to improve society by holding* 
last, tc* tradition*! classical, cultural values * 

•*^' iCl New Re p ub £ .;. c i:nd the post- 1*3 11 Nation felt, on the 
w-her nand ( that c<ie old tradition in education was nc longs.?’ 
viable; but the "new liberals*" -were also alienated from the 
conservative, business-doiainated civilisation in which thev 

w 

found tnemsclveo They called for a plague on both house?* « 



that or genteel classicism, and of crass*, conservative materialism. 
They called on the schools to reform tfceasc-lves - in effect, to 
loin; creative conunuAi.to.es which could assize in the growth of & 
more humane and more just society* 

Thus the journals urged the schools to be selective in 
choosing those aspects of culture most worthy of transmission 
a?id extension* This was particularly evident in their por.i« 
tions on efficiency in education. Both old and new Xibere-.I:? 
admitted (although the Nation somewhat reluctantlv) that 
schools needed to adopt some of the efficiency m e&avres which 
seemed so effective in business and industry.* But both urged 
the schools to do so with di a crimination - to use the tools &£ 
efficiency but tc reject the conservative political ideology 
.in which the efficiency movement had become enmeshed. Thrs in 
an era when mass periodicals like the Saturday Even in;; Post and 
tne Ladies Home Journal were callirq cn schools to make a 
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wholesale adoption of sciezifcific ma rsagsmsnt pr&otiCi?s , th« 
liberal journals - somewhat suspicious of popular values and 
ft.i3 - urged their use with rse train t and selectivity * ** &$£t 

.xmport&nt:, the Mew Seoubllc and Vi Hard’s Nation Insisted that 
any utilization of scientific efficiency practices in the schools 
should ba figss&panied by inerssssed deiaoerAtl&atioa ot -he s&uoa* 
t tonal system* 

The above examples illustrate the importance of having 
outspoken journals defending values somewhat at variance with 
those of the larger society * Another example may be offered to 
demonstrate tfee« importance of diversity of opinion within the 
liberal group, Crsmin has pointed out that one of the key weak- 
nesses of progressive education lay in its "inordinate demands 
on tiie teacher's time and ability,*' 6 In their enthusiasm for 
the innovations being made in education, many partisans of the 
movement - inducting members of the £lew Republic group - failed 



to detect this weakness* But Fuller f s Motion, lacking sympathy 

with the progressive trend, and seeking flaws in it, saw the 

k ? 

situation clearly and vigorously called attention to it. Had. 
his criticisms, and similar ones made by other observers, been 
accepted and responded to, the progressive education movement 
.might have been able to devote greater attention and effort tc 



^Cf* Callahan, pp. 52-53 regarding magazine support to: 



the efficiency movement in education, 
6 Cremin, pp„ 348-9. 

*Cf<. above, p. 24 and p* 39. 



t.cttV/ irsacvatiTO teacher education * o~ at l<}&gt to ho^.d £&&& 

ofi curricular t'e foniss until highly tocch&gs 6 ct »3t-a.&i**“ 

% 

able to make their success nose likely . 

Ths K&ticn c c ^iid fras w Kfcguhll c * g vigorous defssss c-f &s*£938ic 







the fact that they were themselves the objects of illiberal- and 
antb.— intellectual attacks * The c.rs sennisnt pwss.ti.OA* o€ 

Nation on. World War I and of both journals on economic and poli- 
tical issues exposed them to the same kind of harassment to which 
radical and pacifist educators were subjected* Doubtless tha 
•journals would have defended academic freedom even aad th'-y been 
intellectual spokesmen for the status quo? but xt is 120 re taon 
likely that their own sense of alienation and of rejection 
respectable and prestigious groups gave strsnqto to tnext ad- 
vocacy of intellectual freedom in education as in journalism* 
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But all the above points refer to the content of the ed na- 
tional ideas promoted by the liberal journals* Whan can ote 
say of their effects? Here the historian i*r of course, in 
much more treacherous waters* One cannot quantify '~*i® impact 
Of ideas or. individuals, p.vrticsuiarly when the ideas ass varied 
and diffuse and the individuals often hidden ana unknown- One 
c;v>- only offer isfipressior is tic evidence whxon ssess 
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that some of the educational material of the journals seemed 
co be ' getting through" to the readers. In this case , the 
available evidence centers around Randolph Bourne. When 
Bourne ‘s article, "In a Schoolroom," appeared in the first 
issue cf the New Republic , one of the editors, Francis Bftskatt, 
wrote Bourne tnat *at least eight people** including Georgfc 
Pratt of the Pratt Institute, had spoken to him about the place* 
xnv ar ticle, according to Hackett, "seemed to express for these 
people a set of ideas very real to them but inarticulate, 

Four months later, upon the appearance of Bourne's article, 
Jean Dewey's Philosophy,” which gave considerable emphasis to 
uewe y's educational views. Bourne received an enthusiastic 
letter from James Harvey Robinson of Columbia University. 
Robinson wrote; "I have just read with very great pleasure 
your reflection on Professor Dewey. " Bourne had lamented the 
*j a. a goed collection of some of Dewey *s writings, and 
Robinson askei; "Why cannot an effort be made to aat toaather 
the scattered things of which you speak? Could you not edit 
a volume of miscellany?" He closed by offering his assistance 
ana uha*- of seme of his colleagues in such a venture*^ 

A .ess favorable, but no less vigorous response came from 
Edgar Div/son, a leader in American social studies education. 
Provoke a by bourne's H ew Republic articles on educsticn, Dawson 



Latter from Hackett to Bourne, 11/16/14, (Bourne papers).. 
Letter from Robinson to Bourne, 3/13/15, (Bourne papers). 
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;t n the space of a week xn December, 1914, wrote three 
to Bourne and received two in re.ur »> Dawson agreed with 
Bourne that formalism csv^ of the fundamental difficulties 
facing the schools , but felt that little could be dc-ne to im- 
prove the situation until “the community seas the necessity 
for appropriating ensrtUfffc csaswy ttt fre&S'hrfi?;* ts? 

> iso feared, that Bourne- was proposing a freer rein for 

students in an over-crowded situation where more freedom could 
only lead to chaos. 

Dawson played the role of realist in contrast to Bourne *s 
more utopian stance- iie declared that * reform which runs 

i# 

ai'.cao of the sense of the community may do more harm than good, w 
adaing pessimistically that “the sense of the community, so far 
as public education is concerned, is in a very unfortunate 
state," But though he disagreed with some of Bourne’s implied 
educational prescriptions, it was clear that Dawson welcomed 
this new critic of education- He felt that Bourne : s educational 
articles showed 'a real interest in the problem that lies at the 
root of democracy" and "a thorough familiarity with the situa~ 
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;on" and requested an opportunity to meet with him to cor.tir.ue 

xo 

tii el r discussion of educational matters* 

Such responses do not, of course, prove that Ben; me : s 
articles had any effect on educational developments, but they 
do indicate that certain influential educators were much im- 



pressed by his ideas* And one car* hardly doubt that the impact 
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.Letters from Dawson to Bourne, 12/14/14 , 12/16/14, 
12/21/14 v < {Bourne papers)* 
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v'x Dewey s educational articles :».n the New R.epubj .20 exceeded 
c-.ac of 3c ur ns’s. Though the Nation carried during this pariod 
^uucaticmai. articles which were as innovative and aa incisive 
35 thoS2 which appeared in the Hew Republic, it too had an 

<C ■ MW » ■!*< « ■ 

-.iii {.ucniial inceilectu&r readership P - and one may asstme that 

tup ** I&Hq thy sslvaar e&i&sais » tfeg-s 

journal was not without impact* 

Anus by 1921., in the Nation. * s fifty-sixth year and the 

Now Republic & seventh, the liberal journals had established 

i 

^neir’.ooiytis as proround and thoughtful critics of American 
politics , society r culture, and •** of course — education* During 
the decade to fellow they would never lack for opportunities to 
exercise tnerr critical functions* B\:-.t g as we shall see, even 
.iij..i r *9 cne discouraging decade of the X D 2 0 1 s * they would find 
in the world of education forces and movements which would 
call forth tr:.exr powers as advocates &s veil as critics. 



